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FOREWORD 


Within Franco's government, the tug-of-war continued between the Falange, 
which represents the counterpart of the Argentine descamisados, and the 
Monarchists who are enjoying the partial support of that "White Freemasonry," 
the Opus Dei. Popular discontent stimulated by the growing economic crisis 
found expression in the boycott of streetcars in Barcelona following a raise 
in fares. The economic crisis induced Franco to renew his efforts to 
persuade Russia to return the Spanish gold reserves it holds, even though it 
meant forgetting all the ideology which sent the Blue Legionnaires to their 
death in the steppes. In the struggle between Catholic orthodoxy and 
religious freedom in Spain, the ghost of Unamuno the walker has been pitted 
against Santiago, riding once more on his white horse. Such a battle is 
necessarily uneven, and the placing on the Index of two of Unamuno's most 
important works was a declaration that there was to be no more fraternizing 
with the Infidel. Meanwhile, the hypocritical behavior of India in the 
Kashmir issue made Indian denunciations of Portugal over Goa seem somewhat 
less than honest, and, no longer paying much attention to Nehru, the Portu- 
guese devoted themselves to preparations for the visit of the British royal 
couple. 


Popular dissatisfaction with the P.R.I. and the Mexican Government 
continued to plague southern Mexico as the people of Oaxaca forced the 
official party to withdraw its candidates. The situation was complicated by 
a feud between the owners of haciendas which, despite the agrarian law, 
continue to exist. In view of the low yield per hectare the ejido was, how- 
ever, no longer viewed as "Mexico's way out,"' as Eylor Simpson called it. 
Despite its denunciations of "imperialism," Mexico carried out the effective 
occupation of the largest of the Revillagigedo islands with Victorian fanfare. 


The government of Castillo Armas denied that Guatemala was a land of 
“political barbarism,"' as was charged by a Buenos Aires organization. 
Tension continued between Nicaragua and El Salvador over the Nicaraguan po- 
litical exiles residing in El Salvador. The Honduran military junta headed 
by General Roque Rodriguez announced that it would be a long time before 
constitutional government would be returned to the country, and the unrest 
which this aroused showed clearly the fear of the people that, as is so 
frequent in Latin America, the military had simply used the cry of freedom 
as a pretext for seizing power. When there was talk of imposing the death 
sentence at the trial of those accused of participating in the assassination 
of former dictator Somoza, thousands demonstrated in Managua and made it 
clear to those surrounding Somoza's sons that they regarded the accused as 
heroes rather than as criminals. CostaRica was already concerned with the 
1958 presidential elections; the government candidate Francisco Orlich seemed 
to have no assurance of success. There was a rift in the official family of 
Panama; First Vice President Temfgocles Diaz was at odds with President de la 
Guardia and Second Vice President Heraclio Barletta. 


Unrest continued in Cuba, the focus of trouble being in Oriente, where 
the bands of Fidel Castro remained active. In a desperate move, Batista 
imposed a severe censorship which did nothing to allay fears. Realizing that 
he was accused of continuismo, Batista declared that there would be presi- 


dential elections in 1958 and that he would not be a candidate. José Miré 
Cardona, who replaced Cosme de la Torriente as leader of the Sociedad Amigos 


de la Reptblica, demanded elections at an earlier date. Batista and Trujillo 
had hitherto thought it good tactics to keep up a feud in order to distract 
attention from their internal troubles. Now it seemed that they feared that 
this synthetic dispute might complicate rather than simplify the task of 
governing, and they made peace with a suddenness which only dictators can 
display. Haiti remained tense after the expulsion of Magloire, whose suc- 
cessor, Joseph Pierre-Louis, strove to give his government the appearance of 
legality. Puerto Rico continued to show a peaceful progress contrasting 
happily with the state of the island republics. 


The Middle East crisis provided a stimulus to Venezuela's oil production, 
although at the same time the U.S. independent producers took advantage of 
the opportunity to demand that the large companies which control Venezuelan 
oil divert more of it to Europe and stop threatening the stability of the 
domestic market. Business Week described Colombia's Rojas Pinilla as “hanging 
on the ropes," but, in a determined effort to force the people to love him, 
the general announced that he would run for reelection in 1958. Ex-Presi- 
dents Ospina Pérez and Lleras Camargo expressed their opposition to this 
continuismo, but Rojas Pinilla deliberately disregarded the traditional 
parties. There was little to substantiate Rojas Pinilla's claim that he had 
brought peace to the country. In Ecuador, President Ponce Enriquez felt 
obliged to warn that any attempts to overthrow his government would be dealt 
with harshly. 


Haya de la Torre returned to Peru, and the APRA began to investigate the 
Odrfa administration with a view to finding irregularities which would permit 
it to take revenge for the indignities it had suffered. Despite the oppo- 
sition of the Chamber of Deputies to such an investigation, there was little 
doubt that President Prado would be obliged to take some cognizance of this 
issue. In Bolivia, President Siles Zuazo continued to exercise the authority 
he had gained, not as a caudillo on horseback but as a hunger-striker. The 
Chilean peso sagged again as President Carlos Ibdfiez permitted wage 
increases which were not in the spirit of the Klein-Saks recommendations. 


The resignation of the ten civilian members of the cabinet of Argentine 
Provisional President Pedro Eugenio Aramburu was thought at first to signify 
a strengthening of the military element in the government, but it appeared 
later that it was rather a triumph for the believers in free trade in the 
Aramburu group; the principal change was probably the substitution of Roberto 
Verrier for Eugenio A. Blanco in the Ministry of Treasury and Finance. 
Verrier sought to combat inflation by freezing wages, but the immediate 
effect of course was to arouse labor unrest. The exact procedure to be 
followed in the forthcoming elections remained uncertain, as did the standing 
of the candidates; Arturo Frondizi had lost much support among Radical leaders, 
but it remained to be seen whether he had gambled well in seeking the support 
of truly radical groups whom Frondizi's opponents labeled "Peronistas" and 
"Communists." In Uruguay, the Soviet legation with its large staff was 
denounced as a focus of unrest throughout all the River Plate area. Paraguay 
encouraged Japanese immigrants to come and fill its empty spaces. 


Brazilian President Kubitschek now felt confident enough to risk travel- 
ing from Santos to Rio de Janeiro on a warship. His most signal success was 
in persuading congress to approve the accord with the United States on the 
use of Fernando de Noronha as a site for a station to track U.S. guided 


missiles. He also defied the Communists and Nationalists by accepting U.S. 
support for the work of Petrobrd4s. Ambassador Amaral Peixoto returned to 
Rio de Janeiro, and there were rumors that he intended to become a presi- 
dential candidate. Brazil literally found its place in the sun by sending 


a contingent of troops to join the U.N. expeditionary force in the Middle 
East. 


Ronald Hilton 
Editor 
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IBERIAN PENINSULA 


SPAIN 


Generalissimo Franco's power in Spain frequently is said to rest on a 
tripod made up of Army, Church, and Falange. In January, the Caudillo 
preserved the precarious equilibrium among the three competing forces by 
denying a major Falangist bid for power, but the reaction threatened to upset 
his cabinet. Franco's rebuff to Spain's official political party consisted 
of his disapproval of two proposed fundamental laws (H.A.R., IX: p. 271) 
which would have made the National Council of the Falange the most important 
body in the government, taking precedence over both the Council of the Realm 
and the Cortes (parliament). The Generalissimo was understood to have 
expressed his dissatisfaction with the proposed legislation after consul- 
tation with influential military and clerical leaders, who were actively 
supported in their opposition to the Falange by succession-minded monarchists 
and by prominent business interests. In protest against Franco's action, the 
Secretary General of the Falange, José Luis Arrese, tendered his resignation 
as Minister without Portfolio, and Minister of Agriculture Rafael Cavestany 
indicated that he might follow suit. A potentially serious crisis was 
averted when both men were persuaded to remain at their posts. 


The instability of the government was further illustrated by a boycott 
of tramways by Barcelona riders. Immediate cause of the boycott was a raise 
in streetcar and bus fares put into effect by government decree. The Spanish 
press minimized the boycott and the student riots which arose in connection 
with it; however, as a result of the riots, several students were arrested 
and the University of Barcelona was closed for a few days. The principal 
cause of the boycott and the disturbances appeared to be economic rather than 
political--the failure of wages to keep up with the rising cost of living in 
Spain. Toward the end of the month, the boycott still appeared to be 
partially in effect, although various sources reported increasing numbers of 
riders on streetcars and buses. In Seville, a short-lived sympathy demon- 
stration broke out on January 18, and the president of the university there 
reportedly submitted his resignation in protest against the arrest of two 
students. 


To combat inflation, the Government made further pleas for austerity and 
also took direct action by fining shopkeepers who failed to hold the line on 
government-set prices. Businessmen pointed out that it was impossible to 
keep prices within legal limits and still avoid losses. Shoppers reported 
that all kinds of goods were readily available but seldom at legal prices. 
The market value of the peseta in foreign exchange slipped to 50 per U.S. 
dollar in January. 


Closely connected with the economic plight of Spain, according to 
informed sources, were the attempts by the Franco government to recover 
Spanish Republican gold reserves from the Soviet Union (H.A.R., IX: p. 566). 
There was still much speculation and little agreement as to the exact cir- 
cumstances surrounding the shipment of the gold and its subsequent 
disposition. Rdémulo Negrin, said to have forwarded the receipt for the gold 
to Madrid, commented only that he had "no knowledge" of such a document. The 
presence of a Spanish delegation in Moscow at this time was seen in most 
quarters to be more than coincidental; some observers felt that the dele- 
gation was using the discussion of the repatriation of certain Spaniards as a 
wedge for negotiations leading toward commercial and diplomatic relations 
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with the U.S.S.R. These negotiations, in turn, were allegedly to be used to 
facilitate the return of the gold. Other sources cited the dealings with 
Moscow as a possible lever in getting $30 million of U.S. aid now pending 
(H.A.R., IX: p. 566). 


The fate of the Republican treasure sent to Mexico in the yacht "Vita" 
during the Civil War was also questioned in January. Indalecio Prieto, a 
Minister of the Republican Government and an administrator of the fortune, 
said that the gold and jewels were in the hands of the Mexican Government 
from 1941 to 1945, and were then turned over to the Republican Government in 
Exile. He stated that these assets were now "liquidated,"' and pointed out 
that the Mexican Government could not possibly be held responsible for their 
restoration or return. Prieto added that the "Vita" affair should therefore 
not be construed as the chief obstacle to the initiation of diplomatic 
relations between Franco Spain and Mexico. Mexico still recognizes the 
Republican Government in Exile as the legitimate government of Spain. 


Two major works of Spanish writer Miguel de Unamuno (1864-1936) were 
placed on the Index of the Catholic Church during January. Proscribed by 
the Holy See were The Tragic Sense of Life (Del sentimiento trd4gico de la 
vida) and The Agony of Christianity (La agonfa del cristianismo) for theo- 
logical "errors of extreme seriousness," including the denial of the 
“possibility of demonstrating by use of reason the existence of God."' The 
official also noted that Unamuno "rejects the spirituality and immortality 
of the soul." Apparently instrumental in bringing about the decision of the 
Vatican were denunciations by the bishops of Astorga, Teruel, and the Canary 
Islands, scoring Unamuno for "heresies and errors." No immediate reaction 
was forthcoming from either the government, individual church officials, or 
the University of Salamanca, with which Unamuno was associated for a large 
part of his career. The two works condemned are usually considered the most 
complete summations of Unamuno's philosophy. The Vatican did not indicate 
whether any more of the author's works would eventually be condemned. 


Falangist publications in Spain defended the execution of Lt. Col. 
Ricardo Beneyto Sopena (H.A.R., IX: p. 567) on the grounds that Sopena was 
operating as a Communist organizer. The former Republican officer had 
returned to Spain under a general amnesty granted to onetime enemies of the 
Franco regime. Beneyto Sopena's execution had been cited by Salvador de 
Madariaga to illustrate the dishonesty of the amnesty. 


The appearance in Spain of a new book, The Spanish Monarchy: An 
Historic Year (La monarquia espajiola: un afio histdérico). caused a stir in 
political circles. The book strongly backs Prince Juan Carlos as the logical 
successor to Generalissimo Franco. Observers considered the appearance of 


the book significant at a time when the Franco regime was experiencing politi- 
cal difficulties. 


Crown Prince Muley Hassan and Foreign Minister Ahmed Balafrej visited 
Spain in January to seek technical and financial aid for the newly independent 
government of Morocco. Final negotiations on the disposition of Spanish 
interests in the former protectorate of Spanish Morocco were still pending. 


Spain was ranked third among the countries eligible to receive surplus 
U.S. farm products under the Agricultural Trade Development Act. The law 
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empowers the Department of Agriculture to sell U.S. products to nations 
deemed "friendly.'"' Agreements signed since 1955 have provided for the sale 
of more than $160 million worth of such commodities to Spain. 


Mayor Robert Wagner of New York was decorated this month with the Great 
Cross of Civil Merit (Gran Cruz del Mérito Civil) in recognition of courte- 
sies extended by him to visiting Spanish dignitaries. The award was made by 
José Marfa de Areilza, Spanish Ambassador to the United States. In an 
editorial about the award, the Washington Post Herald criticized Mayor Wagner 
for accepting an award from a representative of a totalitarian government, 
while he refused to greet Ibn Saud of Arabia on the grounds that he was a 
despot. 


The continuing dry weather (H.A.R., IX: p. 567) throughout the Iberian 
Peninsula has made necessary the rationing of electricity, particularly in 
industrial areas, where consumption in factories and private dwellings was 
cut back 50%. Telephone and telegraph services, public transportation, and 
hospitals were exempt from the ban. 


PORTUGAL 


On January 30, the delegate from Iraq to the United Nations, Adnan 
Pachachi, proposed an investigation of Portuguese complianc: with the 
articles of the Charter in the Portuguese "colonies." Since the delegate 
from Iraq referred specifically to Portugal, and since the delegates from 
Yugoslavia and the Philippines also requested more information on Portugal's 
overseas possessions, Portuguese delegate Alberto Franco Nogueira explained 
the "constitutional equality of all Portuguese provinces" in Europe, Africa 
and Asia. Earlier the chief Portuguese U.N. delegate, Vasco Vieira Garin, 
similarly addressed a special meeting of the Latin American bloc. 


Recently a group of Portuguese industrialists submitted to the govern- 
ment a proposed program for the second Congress of Industry (the first was in 
1933) to convene in May 1957 when the National] Industry Fair opens in Lisbon. 
The Congress will examine national industrial needs and steps for improve- 
ment. Portuguese economists will convene at the same time, along with 
delegates from all overseas possessions. The insistence on the "full partici- 
pation" of the overseas possessions reflects preoccupation over the inter- 
national question of colonialism. Another manifestation of this preoccupation 
was apparent in the two decree-laws signed on January 28, to go into effect in 
April. The first suppresses all customs duties on exports of the overseas 
"provinces" into continental Portugal; the second puts a standard tariff on 
foreign imports into all Portuguese territories. 


By and large, the amnesty granted by Portuguese India to Hindus who 
crossed the Goa frontier in 1955 was well received by India. Among those 
arrested for "satyagraha," i.e., passive resistance, were three members of 
India's parliament. Portuguese India, however, still holds in prison those 
who committed acts of violence in Goa. 


In its fight against illiteracy, the committee for the National Campaign 
to Educate Adults urged drastic measures to be applied by 1959. Everyone 
under 21 will be required to have passed a fourth-grade examination in order 
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to qualify for a job in any governmental agency or any commercial, industrial 
or agricultural organization. The same requirement will hold for obtaining a 
driver's license or for participating in official athletic competitions. 
Villages now need register only 10 pupils to obtain a school. Transportation 
will be free or nearly so. In 1956, 130 new schools were opened; in the last 
five years the grammar school enrollment increased by 13,000. 


Portugal and Italy signed an agreement mutually abolishing visas not 
only for transit but also for business and recreational trips. Actually there 
are 13 nations in the world (mostly in Europe) having similar agreements with 
their respective neighbors. On January 15, the new ambassador from the 
Netherlands, Elink Shuerman, presented his credentials, and two days later 
Mohamed Ikramulah, after serving in London, became the first ambassador from 
Pakistan. Earlier a trade delegation from Pakistan had arrived in Goa. 


The ratification of the agreement with Spain regarding cattle trade 
acquired a special interest due to the increase of foot-and-mouth disease in 
Europe. Another pact with Spain was signed on January 21, dealing with mutual 
assistance in the discovery and repression of smuggling. The defense pact 
signed in 1951 with the United States, due for renewal, was postponed but only 
because of the illness of the Portuguese Foreign Minister. Meanwhile, the 
United States could continue using defense facilities in the Azores. 


The Portuguese merchant marine quadrupled its income between 1939 and 
1956. The revenue exceeded 1,800 million escudos; the number of seamen employed 
increased from 3,000 to 5,500. In the same period the seaman's average wage 
tripled. The fishing industry brought in 1.5 million escudos in 1956, whereas 
the income in 1939 was 500,000 escudos. Shipyards were busy throughout the 
nation in 1956 with 38 vessels under construction, of which eight were for the 
Navy and nine for the merchant marine, plus 20 fishing boats, totaling 3 mil- 
lion escudos. The third in a series of five patrol boats ordered by the Navy, 
the 400-ton "Santa Luzia’' was launched from the Alfeite yard. The first two, 
"Brava" and "Santo Ant&do," were built by private shipyards located in Viana 
do Castelo and Mondego respectively. The Santa Luzia is one of the first 
ships to be built in Portugal with prefabricated steel parts and welded keel. 


The budget expenditures for Portuguese India indicated a surplus of 
200,000 escudos in spite of the blockade by India. The budget for Angola was 
based on an income of 2 million escudos and expenditures of 1.5 million. 
Coffee production in Angola increased from 43,700 tons in 1954 to 55,000 tons 
in 1956. Exports from Mozambique in 1956 were valued at 1.2 million escudos. 
Of this total Portugal received 35%, India 10.3%, and the United Kingdom 8.5%. 
In 1955, however, exports were valued at 1,243 million escudos with Portugal 
receiving 43%. 


During 1956 about 250,000 foreigners visited Portugal, 79,000 coming 
from France. The United States sent the second largest group with 40,000; 
England accounted for 26,000, and Brazil for 10,000. 


MEXICO 


The increasing centralization of the Mexican Government was sharply 
attacked in January, when Jorge Carregha of Excelsior labeled the present 
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political system "directed democracy.'' Where others saw hopeful signs in the 
calmness with which Mexicans viewed the 1958 presidential elections, he saw a 
return to Porfirio Dfaz' kind of government which had as its motto "A minimum 
of politics and a maximum of administration." As an example of this trend, 
Carregha cited the modern Mexican phenomenon whereby a relatively unknown 
person is secretly chosen as a candidate of the official party and immediately 
vested with unusual qualities previously unsuspected even by the candidate's 
closest friends. Pedro Vasquez Cisneros, also of Excelsior,voiced similar 
feelings when he said that the concept of free and autonomous municipios in 
Mexico had become meaningless, along with the separation of governmental 
powers, universal suffrage, and state sovereignty. He added that federal and 
State governments had largely usurped the tax sources of the municipio. 


Popular resentment of both state and federal government interference in 
municipal affairs was demonstrated by the people of Loma Bonita, Oaxaca, when 
they rebelled against Governor Alfonso Pérez Gasga, who sought to install the 
official Partido Revolucionario Institutional (PRI) candidate, Bonfilio 
Almaz4n Barroso, as mayor in preference to popular candidate Cristeto Delfin 
Hernandez. After a three-day general strike with 6,000 people gathered before 
the city hall, the governor was forced to withdraw the PRI candidate. Simi- 
larly, the people of Matfas Romero, Oaxaca, gathered in the plaza to protest 
recent election results. Throughout the state there were popular demon- 
strations against government imposition of candidates. The Partido Accién 
Nacional (PAN) commented acidly that Pérez Gasga had united all Oaxacans-- 
against him. Previously, Pérez Gasga had earned considerable ill will as 
adviser to ex-Governor Manuel Mayoral Heredia, who was forced to resign in 
1952 (H.A.R., V: 8). 


In contrast, the reign of terror gripping Pochutla, Oaxaca, brought 
urgent appeals for federal intervention to halt a property feud between two 
local oligarchs, in which there were machine gunnings, bombings, and hangings. 
Pochutla is in the heart of the greatest coffee-producing area in Mexico. 
During the past several years of exceptionally high coffee prices, great 
fortunes have been amassed with which feudal domains are maintained. The 
lords of these haciendas find it expedient to cultivate close relations with 
ruling circles in the capital to prevent just such federal intervention as 
the people have requested. 


The 1958 election began assuming important proportions on the national 
scene. Andrés Landa y Pifia, director of registration, predicted a record of 
10.5 million voters in the 1958 elections. PAN spokesmen said Landa y Pifia 
was an unwitting accomplice of the PRI tradition of padding the Register of 
Voters with the names of thousands of voters who have died or moved. PAN 
officials further stated that the suggestion of the Partido Nacionalista de 
México that all elections be held on the same day to avoid confusion was of 
no consequence, since, in any case, confusion resulted from power politics 
within the PRI. Election-year activity was also manifesting itself in the 
formation of new parties. El Sol of Monterrey alleged that the majority of 
these parties are formed to whip up a public following to be sold out to PRI 
for political favors. 


The Partido Popular (P.P.) in its national convention this month experi- 
enced one of the worst crises of its history. P.P. leader Vicente Lombardo 
Toledano, heretofore considered above criticism by party members, was strongly 
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if inconsistently censured by the Enrique Ramfrez y Ramfrez faction. The 
dissidents accused Lombardo Toledano of being too extreme in stating that 
President Adolfo Ruiz Cortines had a Santa Anna complex and was "worse than 
Porfirio Diaz."' They also accused him of being too moderate in his oppo- 
sition to imperialism, particularly in regard to the Suez crisis. To add to 
his woes, the P.P. in Veracruz disbanded and was replaced by the Partido 
Socialista Veracruzana, headed by erstwhile P.P. member Vidal Dfaz Mufioz. 


President Ruiz Cortines, addressing the convention of the National 
Confederation of Farmers, exhorted the members to greater agricultural pro- 
duction in order to provide for the more than one million Mexicans that are 
born yearly. Unlike gloomy foreign demographers, Ruiz Cortines spoke glow- 
ingly of the rapid demographic increase as a "happy circumstance" augmenting 
"Mexico's greatest treasure," her expanding population. The Mexican 
quarterly Seguridad Social, published by the International Association of 
Social Security, devoted an entire issue to one segment of "Mexico's greatest 
treasure," the rural population. According to the 1950 census, the rural 
population still comprises 65% of Mexico's total. Out of slightly over 
5 million agricultural workers, 76% are either ejidatarios or day laborers. 
Both of these groups are considered to have a submarginal standard of living. 


Treasury Secretary Gilberto Loyo seemingly did not share this optimism. 
He spoke to the National Chamber of Commerce of Manufacturers about the need 
for finding productive employment for the 300,000 new workers entering the 
limited labor market every year. An apparent refutation of the President's 
optimistic statement is found in the state of Yucat4n, where 42,000 workers 
are employed in the henequen industry, which would be adequately manned by 
only 13,000 workers. Federal subsidies maintain this politically padded 
employment level. Another index to Mexican agricultural over-population was 
seen in the U.S. Immigration Service prediction that a record 480,000 
braceros will be recruited in 1957. These workers will be screened from 
substantially larger numbers of underemployed peasants seeking U.S. employ- 
ment. 


The magazine Germinal, published by the Society of Mexican Agronomists, 
gave little cause for optimism concerning the ejido as a solution to Mexico's 
agricultural dilemma. This study showed that yields per hectare of 42 Mexi- 
can crops were 30% higher on small private holdings than on ejido lands. 
Commenting on this study, Excelsior contributor Rodrigo Garcfa Trevifio said 
that the ejidos showed a production advantage over the small holdings only 
when unusual methods were used, as in the case of certain sugar cane "co- 
operatives," which in effect instituted a tenancy system with the ejidatario 
receiving operating expenses and supervision from the sugar mill. Garcfa 
Trevifio added that such facts had heretofore been suppressed by agrarian 
reformers. He concluded that the ejido system is so economically unsound 
that it is in danger of being replaced by latifundia once again. 


A more optimistic picture was presented by a Department of Water 
Resources report on the Grijalva-Usumacinta Basin Project, which envisioned 
the irrigation of 2.2 million hectares (5.4 million acres) in the states of 
Chiapas, Tabasco, and Campeche. The multimillion-dollar project offers the 
prospect ultimately of a 4 million kilowatt capacity power generating system. 
The Grijalva-Usumacinta is the world's seventh largest river system in terms 
of flow and has one-third of Mexico's total runoff. The project, which would 
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include 2,690 kilometers of navigable canals and rivers and would necessitate 
the building of two of the world's largest dams, if fully developed, might 
double the nation's agricultural and hydroelectric production. German, French, 
and Japanese financiers were reported ready to invest in the project should it 
become a reality. 


Perhaps in answer to recent press criticism (H.A.R., IX: p. 572), 
Petréleos Mexicanos (PEMEX) published a report of its activities. In 1956, 
the company produced 94.2 million barrels of crude oil, representing a 30- 
year production peak and a 27% increase over 1953. At the same time it was 
announced that in the 1952-56 period reserves increased more than three 
times the amount of actual production, while domestic demand increased 32% in 
this same period. A record amount of well footage was drilled last year and 
65% of the new wells were producers. 


Mexico's gold and dollar reserves rose to $460 million and are expected 
to continue to go up during the next few months because of the coffee harvest. 
This increase was made possible largely through increased tourist and coffee 
receipts. Although Mexico suffered a $335 million trade deficit with the U.S., 
the $342 million received from tourism alone more than offset this imbalance. 
It was reported, however, that Mexicans spent a record $200 million abroad. 


The Revillagigedo Islands, some 450 miles from the port of Manzanillo off 
the west coast of Mexico, were occupied by Mexican marines in January. The 
five islands of the group, which are of strategic importance only, have been 
under the jurisdiction of the state of Colima since the colonial period. The 
occupation of the islands in effect placed them under federal control. Only 
the largest island, Socorro, with an area of 165 square kilometers, was 
occupied by the marines. These arid, treeless, hitherto uninhabited islands 
are principally known for the considerable numbers of wild sheep that inhabit 
them and the rich sea life of the surrounding waters. 


Public indignation was aroused against former wrestler Pancho Valentino, 
who with a gang of three men robbed and beat to death a 67-year-old priest, 
Juan Fullana Taberna. Valentino, a 43-year-old heavyweight, was captured in 
the state of Querétaro. He is a U.S. citizen and a World War II winner of 
the Purple Heart. 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 
GUATEMALA 


In Guatemala proper, there was little political activity during January. 
President Castillo Armas made a perfunctory New Year's speech, reiterating his 
faith in democracy and his opposition to totalitarian extremism. However, 
there was some political discussion in New York. The Guatemalan Consul there 
wrote to the New York Times, protesting recent statements made by an organiza- 
tion in Buenos Aires called the Latin-American Consultative Committee of the 
Socialist International, which denounced Guatemala as a land of "political 
barbarism."" "Barbarism," in this case, referred to "well-heeled plantation 
owners who were labeled social parasites, and it also referred to the govern- 
ment as an instrument of imperialism. The consul, Augusto Mulet-Descamps, 
dismissed these accusations, commenting that foreigners can easily go to 
Guatemala for proof. 
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The emphasis in Guatemala seemed to be on rural activities. Credit was 
to be extended to farmers who import irrigation machinery and equipment in 
1957. This financing, to be undertaken by the Guatemalan Institute for De- 
velopment of Production, coincided with plans to irrigate, to diversify crops, 
and otherwise develop the Fragua Valley in Eastern Guatemala. It was also 
announced that 2,928 parcels of land were granted to landless farmers under 
the homestead program. Two years ago, a goal of 5,000 grants a year was set. 
The latest allotments brought the total for the two-year period to 10,761 thus 
surpassing the goal. According to Castillo Armas' program, 25,000 farms 
should be assigned by 1960, creating a small-farmer class. 


The Ministry of Education continued its task of educating rural Guatemala. 
Ten more socio-educational "nuclei" were planned for 1957 bringing the total 
to 34. This was part of the "grass-roots" education program for 300 communi- 
ties. The government designated which villages are to be "nuclei.'' However, 
experience has shown that even after an educational workshop is established, 
Indian ignorance of Spanish and lack of cooperation often thwart the objec- 
tives of the rural education program. 


EL SALVADOR 


Difficulties arose when Nicaragua demanded the extradition of 10 Nicara- 
guan political exiles in El Salvador. The men were wanted in connection with 
the assassination of President Anastasio Somoza to face indictments under 
Nicaraguan martial law. Nicaragua maintained that El Salvador was bound by 
existing agreements to deliver the refugees. However, El Salvador held that 
compliance would violate its constitution, Article XI of which provides that 
political asylees shall not be extradited even though their political activi- 
ties result in common crimes. 


Nicaragua claimed that the Somoza assassination was no mere internal 
upheaval and that it was, in fact, part of an international Communist move 
against which El Salvador should share responsibility for bringing the 
"criminals" to justice. Diplomatic: relations were almost broken off when 
Nicaragua's envoy was recalled from El Salvador. Nicaragua then charged that 
El Salvador was violating "the pacts of Washington, the conventions of Havana 
and Montevideo, and the spirit of the Bustamante Doctrine" and appealed to the 
Organization of Central American States (ODECA). At this point, José Guillermo 
Trabanino, Secretary General of ODECA, who had recently intervened successfully 
in the dispute between Costa Rica and Nicaragua was appointed mediator. After 
individual conferences with the two Presidents, Trabanino resolved the contro- 
versy. Apparently the impending Nicaraguan election had distracted attention 
from this dispute. Alfredo Ortiz Mancia, the Salvadorean Foreign Minister, 
announced that his government was pleased with the settlement. 


A plot to assassinate President José Marfa Lemus was frustrated. Arrested 
immediately for his suspected complicity was Antonio Valle, a Nicaraguan using 
the name Leén Andrés Bravo. It was suspected that there was a direct connec- 
tion between this plot and the Salvador-Nicaragua dispute. 


The Legislative Assembly, attempting to combat private hoarding induced 
by an inheritance tax on bank deposits, repealed the old law in the expectation 
of coaxing some 100 million colones back into circulation. Another law,called 


"the blow to usury," was enacted, creating a fund to open up credit mainly to 
civil servants and members of the armed forces. 


HONDURAS 


General Roque Rodriguez, head of the military junta now governing Hondu- 
ras, told the country on New Year's Day that constitutionality would not be 
restored until grave economic problems were solved, "and in any case, it would 
not be during 1957."" This touched off a series of protests, particularly from 
the Federation of University Students and the Liberal party. The Liberals 
immediately requested the Junta to consider early election of a ¢onstituent 
assembly, declaring this, not the economic situation, to be the most pressing 
problem confronting the country. The party insisted that calling the assembly 
would contribute greatly to internal stability and international prestige. 


These protests were followed by rumors of a possible crisis in the gov- 
ernment as a result of the disappearance of Major Roberto Gdlvez Barnes, son 
of ex-President Gdlvez and also a member of the Junta, and later by the 
resignations of Foreign Minister Esteban Mendoza and Under-Secretary Alejandro 
Alfaro. However, GAlvez' unannounced absence from the capital was explained 
on his return by the fact that he had been forced to go to El Salvador to 
undergo an operation for a brain tumor. He had not been identified while 
there because he did not'register in his own name. The explanation Mendoza 
and Alfaro gave for their resignation was disapproval of the projected free- 
trade treaty between Honduras and El Salvador. There were also reports that 
Ramén Villeda Morales, newly appointed Ambassador to the U.S., would resign 
because of the decision of the Junta; however, a few days later he presented 
his credentials in Washington, D. C. 


In order to contradict the rumors, the Junta and the armed forces issued 
a joint manifesto on January 26 describing them as "unfounded reports designed 
to create tension," and reassured the public that “our only objective is to 
restore constitutional order.'' The Junta accused some Tegucigalpa newspapers 
and radio stations of creating an atmosphere of uncertainty by their misreport- 
ing, and expressed its "trust that they will reorient their activities and 
cooperate with the government's objectives of strengthening the country." It 
also gave assurance to the Inter-American Press Association that freedom of 


the press would be respected as long as the government of the country remained 
in its hands. 


The economic program of the government included a definite shelving of 
the five-year development program initiated by ousted President Julio Lozano 
Diaz (H.A.R., VIII: p. 13). However, highway construction would continue, 
utilizing a $4.2 million loan from the World Bank and. other funds. A new 
highway loan of $3.5 million was also to be sought from the World Bank. New 
laws were being prepared to encourage foreign investment, and new industries 
to produce vegetable oil and pulp were being considered. 


The decision of the Tela Railroad Company, the principal Honduran banana 
producing subsidiary of the United Fruit Co., to reduce its personnel of 
16,400 by as much as 1,000, provoked a threat of a general strike by its 
workers. The threat was averted after talks between the representatives of 
the Inter-American Regional Workers' Organization in Central America (ORIT), 
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and the company, in which the latter agreed to employ the discharge system 
proposed by the union. There had been rumors early in January that the 
workers might strike to force the company to resume operations from the port 


of Tela, which had been closed since hit by strikes, floods, and drought during 
1954-55. 


NICARAGUA 


In preparation for the trial of 22 persons charged with participating in 
the assassination of President Anastasio Somoza, the government asked for the 
arrest and extradition of Colonel Manuel Gémez and newspaperman Hern4n Robleto, 
Sr., exiles in Mexico. Nicaragua also requested that El Salvador extradite 
certain exiled Nicaraguans for their alleged role in the plot, among them Noel 
Bermidez, formerly of the National Guard. Neither Mexico nor El Salvador 
granted these requests (See EL SALVADOR). 


The trial began on January 8. Despite the defense attorney's claim that 
the War Council conducting the 18-day trial lacked the power to try the ac- 
cused, 16 persons were pronounced guilty. The public prosecutor explained 
that the Council had jurisdiction over the crime, because martial law was in 
force. After the trial, rumors of possible death penalties for some of the 
convicted provoked a demonstration by many thousands in the Plaza de la Rept- 
blica. To quell the disturbance, President Luis Somoza announced that none of 


the sentences would exceed 15 years, and that no one would be condemned to 
death. 


The lightest sentence, of 40 months, was imposed on Pedro Joaquin 
Chamorro, editor of the Conservative daily La Prensa. The alleged key figures 
in the assassination, Edwin Castro Rodriguez, Ausberto Narv4ez, Juan Calderén 
and Cornelio Silva, were sentenced to 15 years, while 1946 presidential candi- 
date Enoc Aguado received a nine-year sentence. The Inter-American Press 
Association had been following Chamorro's trial closely, since he was re- 
elected member of its Freedom of the Press Committee in November at the 12th 
annual meeting in Havana. According to a statement made by President Luis 
Somoza to one of the Association's sub-committees in December, Chamorro will 
be allowed to appeal. 


Imports and exports for the first eight months of 1956 were $44.7 million 
and $57.8 million respectively. Figures for the corresponding period in 1955 
were $36.5 million and $63 million. Despite the decline in the coffee and 
cotton crops, cotton maintained its lead among exports with coffee second. 
Rising costs forced the closing of one of the country's principal gold mines, 
but the building of highways continued, and oil exploration was begun off the 
east coast by the Lafayette Offshore Exploration Company. There was a slight 
general business recession after Somoza's assassination in September, 1956. 


The first regular scheduled bus service between San José, Costa Rica, and 
Pefia Blanca on the Nicaraguan border was initiated by the Empresa Centro- 
Americana de Transportes, a new Costa Rican line. Because of customs regula- 
tions at the border, and the lack of a franchise to operate in Nicaragua, 
unscheduled service only was available through to Managua. 


COSTA RICA 


The Costa Rican press reported an early January crisis over the resigna- 
tions of Public Security Minister Fernando Valverde Vega and Public Health 
Minister Rodrigo Loria Cortés. Valverde apparently resigned because he was 
dissatisfied with the nomination of Francisco Orlich as presidential candidate 
of the official National Liberation party. This dissatisfaction was echoed by 
Orlich's own party, which reportedly was no longer supporting him because he 
lacked financial backing. They therefore desired to remove his supporters in 
the Council of Ministers. 


The united opposition party, Union Nacional, named Mario Echandi Jiménez 
as its presidential candidate for the February 1958 election. While President 
José Figueres praised the civic enthusiasm shown at the opposition convention, 
observers believed that the candidacy of Echandi, former Ambassador to Wash- 
ington and Foreign Minister, had alarmed the official party. A splinter group, 
the Republican party, registered to contest the election, but named no candi- 
date. It represents supporters of former President Rafael Angel Calderdn 
Guardia. 


Broadcaster opposition was aroused by a change made by the Minister of 
Interior in the Radio Broadcasting Code providing for cancellation of broad- 
casting licenses at any time for "confidential" reasons, and for changing 
assigned station frequencies. The Chamber of Radio Broadcasting Stations 
threatened to discontinue broadcasting unless these restrictions were removed, 
claiming that they violated the freedom of expression granted by the constitu- 
tion. On January 22, Minister of Interior Fernando Tosi Bonilla announced 
that the regulation would be modified. Since May 1956, radio and television 
officials have campaigned vigorously against various restrictive measures 
(H.A.R. , IX: p. 232). 


President Figueres praised the Hungarian freedom fighters in an address 
before the first meeting for the Freedom of Oppressed Peoples held under the 
auspices of the Inter-American Regional Labor Organization (ORIT). It was 
later announced that 50 Hungarian refugees would be admitted to Costa Rica. 


Pan American Airlines' weekly service between Miami and San José was sus- 
pended by the Costa Rican Board of Civil Aviation for operating without its 
official sanction. Pan American protested that it had operated for a year 
under a provisional permit and that its contract required no further authori- 
zation. Pan American's cargo airlifts were not restricted. 


The Standard Fruit Company bought 5,000 acres of dormant banana land in 
the Atlantic lowlands of Limén province and plans to replant them. It was 
expected that 1,500 of Costa Rica's 15,000 unemployed would find work there 
this year. Limén's depressed economy was further boosted by the announcement 
that the United Fruit Company intends to reactivate there 5,000 acres of 
abac4, a banana-like plant which is’the source of Manila hemp. A potentially 
rich bauxite deposit was discovered near San Isidro de El General, south of 
San José and close to the route of the Pan American Highway. Several North 
American companies have demonstrated a marked interest in the site. 
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PANAMA 


President de la Guardia has had "considerable success" in implementing 
his pre-election promises of government economy and business development 
(H.A.R., IX: pp. 474, 526, 577), according to the New York Times. He has 
sought a broader base for the economy by stimulating public utilities and 
private investment. The National Assembly has cooperated by passing almost 
all the important administration-sponsored bills. Authority was requested by 
de la Guardia to borrow some $32 million for construction of new water supply 
and sewerage systems for the capital, as well as for paving the Pan American 
Highway to the Costa Rican border. Meanwhile U.S. bankers, displaying confi- 
dence in the stability of Panama's present government, visited the chief 
executive to offer loans of up to $100 million for public utilities and public 
works projects. 


First Vice President Temfstocles ("Temi") Diaz' smouldering feud (H.A.R., 
IX: pp. 172, 414) with the administration flared up again. Dfaz requested a 
court investigation of the charge made by a political weekly that President de 
la Guardia had remarked that not Diaz, but Second Vice President Heraclio 
Barletta would become President in the event that de la Guardia could not 
complete his term, extending to 1960. The court found no cause for action, 
but the official family was not reconciled. Dfaz has charged that not all 
those implicated in the Remén murder are in jail as yet, that the recent 
national elections returning the official Coalicién Patriética Nacional 
(C.P.N.) were fraudulent, that his faction of the C.P.N. was snubbed in the 
distribution of seats in the National Assembly and boycotted in the selection 
of the cabinet. In 1956 the First Vice President had declared he did not want 
to become President under any circumstances. 


A statue of the late President José Antonio Remén was unveiled in front 
of the new National Assembly building on January 2, the second anniversary of 
his assassination. The monument, executed by a trio of Peruvian artists 
(H.A.R., VIII: p. 213) with funds provided by the Panamanian people, bears 
the famous Remén slogan, Ni millones, ni limosnas, queremos justicia (Neither 
millions nor alms, we want justice). In this spirit, Panama pressed negoti- 
ations which led to the Remén-Eisenhower Treaty of 1955, making Panama a more 
satisfied partner in the Panama Canal (H.A.R., IX: p. 116). The guarded 
silence prevailing at the ceremony as to the punishment of Remén's assassins 
and their accomplices (H.A.R., VIII: pp. 17-20, 65-67, 115-116) was broken by 
an official press release urging that the case be speedily terminated. Delay 
was attributed to the vast amount of preliminary material presented to the 
Supreme Court by the defense lawyers. 


The expanding group of world citizens and public figures favoring inter- 
nationalization of the Panama Canal received support on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Former British Prime Minister Clement Attlee went on record as 
favoring internationalization; U.S. Senator Mike Mansfield as a member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee suggested that international status would assure 
all nations a "just opportunity" to use the waterway and warned that a 
"Nasser" could appear in Panama. Arnold Peter Moller of the 70-ship Maersk 
Line explained European alarm over Suez and wondered what the U.£&. attitude 
would be if the Panama Canal, instead of the Suez Canal, had been national- 
ized, and had the U.S. been without great domestic oil resources. 


The U.S. State Department reportedly caused Canal officials to refuse the 
requests of the captains of Russian-flag ships for maps of the strategic Car- 
ibbean area. They were using the Panama Canal because of the Suez tie-up. 

The number of Russian ships rose to more than 15, although since 1949 only two 
Soviet vessels had utilized the Panama waterway. Severe security measures 
adopted to prevent possible sabotage annoyed the Russians. Russian crewmen 
were not granted shore leave, although local agents for these ships were 
invited aboard and entertained. 


In spite of opposition by both the Hoover Commission (H.A.R., VII: p. 162) 
and former Canal Zone Governor John S. Seybold (H.A.R., VIII: p. 264), a House 
of Representatives Merchant Marine Committee study favored the continuance of 
the Panama Railroad because it is "the most economical kind of mass transpor- 
tation." The Railroad's emergency value was also stressed. Poor administra- 
tion.was blamed for the railroad's $281,000 deficit in fiscal 1956, and various 
changes were suggested to make it pay its own way. 


CARIBBEAN REPUBLICS AND PUERTO RICO 
CUBA 


The new year found President Batista still in control, but Cuba remained 
restless. The events of December, especially the unexplained violence of 
"Bloody Christmas," left a deep wound in the nation with little immediate hope 
of healing, because of the intransigency of both government and opposition. 

The wave of terrorism continued with sporadic bombings, sabotage and bloodshed, 
claiming between 60 and 70 lives since October. Colonel Orlando Piedra, how- 
ever, escaped assassination when his car was riddled with bullets on January 
13. Because of his duties as chief of the investigation bureau of the National 
Police, he had been declared a terrorist target along with other key police and 
military officials. Two such officers had been killed at the end of October: 
Colonel Antonio Blanco Rico, head of Cuban military investigation, and General 
Rafael Salas Cafiizares, Chief of National Police (H.A.R., IX: p. 476). 


In the mountains of Oriente, the remaining fidelistas, whose uprising had 
begun at the end of November under Fidel Castro (H.A.R., IX: pp. 528, 579), 
kept up a campaign of hit-and-run skirmishes against units of the army. Fidel 
Castro himself was reported by La Prensa of Havana to have abandoned Cuba for 
Mexico once more because of "treason" within his ranks, but the vigor of the 
guerrilla activities of his men suggested that he was still actively in command 
and in Cuba. The tempo of bombings! and sabotage was stepped up all over the 
island, with bomb blasts almost a nightly occurrence even in Havana. 


Havana and Matanzas provinces had been excluded when the initial 45-day 
suspension of constitutional rights was decreed at the beginning of the 
fidelista revolt. However, because of deteriorating conditions, a new 45-day 
decree, suspending guarantees and imposing rigid censorship on the entire 
island, went into effect on January 15. As a formality, Congress was expected 
to ratify the decree on the following day, but the necessary quorum failed to 
appear. Gastén Godoy, president of the Chamber of Deputies, explained that 
approval was not a requisite. This brought loud criticism from the opposition, 
but instead of relaxing controls, the government extended censorship to radio, 
television and incoming foreign newspapers. The United Press reported that of 


the 21 times that censorship had been imposed during Cuba's 54 years as a 
republic, this one was the strictest. The strongest possible protest was made 
by Guillermo Martinez Marquez, president of the Inter-American Press Associa- 
tion (IAPA), who disgustedly proffered his resignation as editor of the Havana 
daily El Pais. The Cuban press lined up solidly behind him, feting him at a 
banquet at which all present signed a telegram to President Batista, request- 
ing that censorship be ended. Batista replied, expressing his concern over 
national events, and his hopes that order would be restored so that constitu- 
tional guarantees could be re-established at an early date. 


To protest the recent succession of tragic events, some 500 women dressed 
in black marched quietly and sadly down the streets of Santiago de Cuba. The 
Bloque Cubano de Prensa (press bloc), made up of Havana newspaper publishers, 
continued to urge a truce (H.A.R., IX: p. 580) between the government and all 
opposition elements, again volunteering to attempt full-scale mediation. 
Despite widespread public support of this plan, Batista warned that there 
could be no compromise with those elements which he called Communists, anarch- 
ists, professional fighters, and disgruntled office seekers. He sidestepped 
the proposal of mediation advocated by the press, pointing out that he has 
repeatedly offered the opposition a chance to resolve its problems by means of 
the ballot, and that all groups would be free to express their views in the 
coming congressional debate on the electoral law. He reiterated his stand for 
partial elections in November of 1957, to be followed by presidential elections 
in November 1958 in which he would not be a candidate. The Sociedad Amigos de 
la Reptblica, with José Miré Cardona replacing the late Cosme de la Torriente 
as leader, continued to press for general elections to be held at an early 
date. Ricardo Nifiez Portuondo, a well-known Havana medical doctor was being 
put forward by several groups as the man most capable of solving Cuba's prob- 
lems, although none of the principal parties had as yet endorsed him. 


An abrupt era of good will replaced the long period of accusations and 
recriminations between Cuba and the Dominican Republic (See Dominican Repub- 
lic). The outward aspects of the new policy dated from the visit of Minister 
of Agriculture Fidel Barreto to the elaborate Dominican livestock exhibition 
early in January. Suddenly both governments resumed the cordial relations 
that had prevailed when Batista ousted Prfo Socarr4s in 1952. The public was 
taken by surprise since the status of relations up until the eve of Barreto's 
departure could hardly have been worse. In the absence of official explana- 
tions, observers ventured all sorts of theories for the change. One version 
was that Batista initiated the action as a payoff to Generalissimo Trujillo 
because he did not send help to Fidel Castro. For months Senator Rolando 
Masferrer had led all Cuba to believe that Trujillo would support Castro in 
force, although the latter had denied any connection with Trujillo. As part 
of the rapprochement, Trujillo asked Batista's enemies in the Dominican Repub- 
lic to leave within 40 days. Another viewpoint was that the Trujillo-Batista 
tension had been artificial from the start and kept alive only to divert 
attention from domestic troubles. However, this policy was now being abandoned 
because it threatened to get out of hand. A third opinion suggested that the 
combined good will efforts of agencies, such as the U.S. State Department and 
the Organization of American States; of individuals, such as Senator Smathers 
of Florida; and of periodicals, such as Visién, had finally borne fruit. One 
Cuban official, who may have cooperated in the U.S. State Department's activi- 
ties, was Minister of Interior Santiago Rey, who visited the U.S. for 10 days 
as a guest of the government. Although he was picketed by anti-Batista groups 
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in Washington and New York, he succeeded in creating the impression that Cuba 
was sincere in its efforts to live in peace with all its neighbors, including 
the Dominican Republic. 


Business interests continued to be optimistic concerning the prospects 
for 1957 as the sugar harvest got under way. Fears that saboteurs might suc- 
ceed in burning large areas of cane seemed to have disappeared. Batista was 
known to have solid support from commerce, industry, capital, and a substantial 
portion of the working class, especially union labor. These groups were confi- 
dent that Batista would be able to control the fidelistas and fellow-traveling 
terrorists, whom they dismissed as a small group of young students, malcon- 
tents, and Communists. They believed that the fidelistas had failed to attract 
responsible party backing from any segment of the opposition. 


Because of high prices brought about in part by speculation, sugar quotas 
for 1957 in both the U.S. and world markets were raised beyond the supposed 
maximums attainable from the amount of available cane. This had the effect of 
removing production restrictions, making 1957 a quotaless year. To prevent 
undue speculation, the U.S. raised its over-all consumption quota on January 12 
by 200,000 short tons to a total of 9 million short tons, of which about 60,000 
tons was allotted by formula to Cuba. The International Sugar Council an- 
nounced suspension of quotas, according to its own formula which provided for 
such action when the price of sugar exceeded 4¢ per pound in the world market 
for 17 days, 12 of which were to be consecutive. 


Statistics released as the new year began indicated that the country was 
in sound financial condition. National income had risen to a record $2,400 
million or about $400 per capita, which was near the maximum for Latin American 
countries. Although the national debt had risen from $241 million to $650 
million since 1952, a large part of this was accounted for by the $350 million 
transportation and public works program which had been undertaken to absorb 
the unemployment resulting from the huge unsold sugar surplus which accumulated 
during’the period of overproduction at the time of the Korean War. Construc- 
tion to the value of $200 million has been completed under this program, and 
projects for the remaining $150 million will be undertaken during 1957-58. The 
national credit rating remained high because payments for amortization and 
interest have been made promptly. Revenues exceeded budget expenditures by 
$5 million at the end of the fiscal year 1955-56 which ended June 30. Total 
receipts from sugar during 1956 were estimated at $430 million. 


Several firms announced new investments in industry. W. R. Grace and Co. 
purchased the M. J. Diaz Company, and, through a subsidiary, will produce a 
variety of paper containers and cellophane wrappers. The Cuban company 
Empacadores de Productos Nacionales y Extranjeros completed a factory which 
will extract shortening from peanuts and soybeans to supply about 15% of 
national needs. A small steel mill, to utilize scrap primarily, representing 
an investment of $16 million, was to be constructed by the cooperative efforts 
of Republic Steel Co., Kidder Peabody and Co., and the Cuban National Develop- 
ment Bank. Plans were also well advanced for a new foundry, a flour mill and 
two new cement plants. 


HAITI 


Haiti remained tense after the December change of government. President 
Joseph Pierre-Louis took three steps to ease this situation. He immediately 
confiscated former President Magloire's properties in Haiti, initiated an in- 
vestigation of his financial interests, and questioned the British Government 
about Magloire's stay in Jamaica. He refused, however, to dissolve the Chamber 
of Deputies, explaining that his government was a constitutional, not a revo- 
lutionary, one. 


One cause of the unrest was Magloire's proximity to Haiti. Some Haitians 
feared that the ex-President might try to incite another coup from his exile 
in Jamaica. Although reports indicated Magloire's imminent departure for 
France where his family is now residing, he was still in Jamaica at the end of 
the month. The Jamaican Government, which was anxious to remain on good terms 
with Haiti, was rumored to be encouraging his speedy departure. 


As for Magloire's financial interests, some preliminary investigations 
estimated his "spoils" at sums ranging from $12 million to a figure in excess 
of Haiti's $28 million budget for 1956-57. Magloire accumulated a large part 
of this wealth from his monopoly control of companies manufacturing soap, 
sisal, and cement. Businessmen revealed another source when they declared 
that their only means of operating during the Magloire regime had been through 
profit-sharing with Magloire. With bank accounts reportedly in Boston, Miami, 


Paris, and Geneva, Magloire was not expected to be much affected by such reve- 
lations. 


Magloire's unrestrained spending and fiscal operations while in office, 
cited as a factor in the recent upheaval, did little to help Haiti economi- 
cally. His use, for example, of National Bank of Haiti loans to cover 
budgetary deficits was a drain on the Bank's liquid assets which, in turn, 
made the financing of trade operations more difficult. His excesses were 
further accentuated by the recent coffee failure (H.A.R. IX: p. 583), the 
lew York longshoremen's strike which cut off ocean trade with the United 
States, and the general strike in Haiti. Even the international crisis in 
Suez brought unfavorable repercussions. France, a large importer of Haitian 
coffee, was forced to conserve its dollars for petroleum imports from the 
West. Some positive measures taken to improve Haiti's economic position 
included the appointment of a commission to make tariff revisions, and the 
initiation of a conservation program. Listed as the sponsors of this program 
were the Haitian Government and the U.S. International Cooperation Administra- 
tion. These measures were not expected to solve the country's immediate 
problems. Haiti's economic position was perhaps best summed up by a New York 


Times analysis which predicted an uncertain year ahead and noted the need for 
outside help. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Generalissimo Rafael L. Trujillo announced this month that relations 
between his country and Cuba were improved. Both countries seemed to be 
working positively toward reconciliation. Cuban Minister of Agriculture Fidel 
Barreto, who attended the Livestock Exhibition in the Dominican Republic, 
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brought a good will message to Trujillo (see CUBA). The Dominican Government 
responded to Batista's accusation concerning Cuban political exiles by imposing 
a forty-day limit on their stay in the Republic. These conciliatory efforts 

by both the Caribbean strong men were rumored to be the result of pressure 

from Washington. After the Mexican magazine Tiempo's December report that 
Dominican troops were poised for an attack upon Cuba, Washington was said to 
have advised the countries to resolve their differences. 


The magazine Visién, in its fortnightly summary leaflet, Highlights in 
Latin America, claimed credit for some of the improvement, alleging that it 
was partly the result of Visién interviews with the two countries. In these 
interviews, both dictators expressed the hope that their difficulties could be 
resolved through negotiation. Batista, however, when interviewed for the 
issue of January 4, attacked the Dominican Government for allowing invasion 
rumors to spread and for pampering Cuban exiles with criminal records. 
Trujillo then replied to Batista in Visién of January 18, denying the rumors 
of war preparations. He claimed that any inimical situation existing was the 
result of Cuban propaganda, but, like Batista, declared himself ready to make 
peace. 


As a result of the apparent Cuban-Dominican rapprochement, Germ4n Ornes' 
supporters again wired Washington, inquiring about the delay in granting his 
visa. Because of Cuba's desire for better Dominican relations, they felt that 
Ornes' position in Cuba was more precarious than before, citing the Cuban 
Government's recent removal of his bodyguard. The New York Times commented 
upon the delay and advised that, in the interest of inter-American relations, 
the Department of State should grant the visa without delay or explain its 
refusal to do so. In the case of Nicoldfs Silfa, another Dominican exile 
living in New York, Frances R. Grant, Secretary-General of the Inter-American 
Association for Freedom and Democracy, accused the Dominican Government of 
terrorizing exiled Dominicans. She told of the attack upon Silfa's witness 
Bienvenido Ravelo. Silfa, meanwhile, has continued to attribute to Trujillo 
his arrest for supposedly practicing dentistry without a license (H.A.R., IX: 
p. 583). 


In the economic field, the two leading events of the month were the 
opening of the International Livestock Fair and the conclusion of another 
purchase from the West Indies Sugar Corporation. The International Livestock 
Exhibition, which was the occasion for Barreto's visit to the Dominican Re- 
public, opened on January 10. Headquarters for the fair was the Ciudad 
Ganadera. Countries represented there included the United States, Puerto 
Rico, Cuba, and other Latin American countries. Some 30,000 animals were 
reported to have been exhibited, with prizes totaling $200,000. In the sugar 
industry, the West Indies Sugar Corporation sold five of its subsidiary 
properties to the Dominican firm Azucarera Haina. The price was reported to 
be approximately $35 million. Generalissimo Trujillo was said to be the 
largest stockholder in this firm. 


PUERTO RICO 


President Eisenhower commended Puerto Rico for its successful self- 
improvement program on the occasion of Luis Mufioz Marfin's third inauguration 
as Governor on January 2. The net national income passed the billion dollar 
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mark for the first time in 1956, and the annual per capita income rose to $445, 
surpassed in Latin America only by that of Venezuela. The industrialization 
movement sponsored by the Economic Development Administration (Administracién 
de Fomento Econémico) created 24,000 new jobs in 1956. The 105 new plants es- 
tablished in 1956 represented an investment of more than $60 million. For the 
first time, the net income from manufacturing ($175 million) exceeded that 

from agriculture, and the tourist industry was the second largest in the Carib- 
bean, with 160,000 tourists bringing in $23.4 million in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1956. Although there was an increase in the Puerto Rican standard of 
living, the U.S. Civil Service Commission announced that in May 1957, cost-of- 
living bonuses to federal employees on the island would be cut from present 


levels of 25% to 17.5% of base pay, because the cost of living in San Juan had 
fallen. 


The inauguration ceremonies brought many visitors and guests to the island, 
at government expense, eliciting bitter comment from Miguel Garcfa Méndez, 
president of the leading minority party, the Partido Estadista Republicano 
(PER). Garcfa Méndez boycotted the reception and parties, urging his fellow 
Estadistas to do likewise, because of the "waste" of money urgently needed to 
ameliorate poor social and economic conditions. Although in his inaugural 
speech Governor Mufioz Marin had spoken for the rights of individuals and 
minorities, Garcfa Méndez accused the governor and his Partido Popular Demo- 
cr4tico (P.P.D.) of regimenting the individual under a monolithic kind of 
state, and of persistently persecuting oppositionists. Further, Garcia Méndez 
alleged, the government had taken millions of dollars from public funds "to 

buy votes" and to commit other electoral “"frauds."' Contrary to this allegation 
was the blanket commendation of Puerto Rico's "fair and democratic" election 
policies in the 3l-page "inspired" feature article of the January 7, 1957 
edition of the news magazine Tiempo of Mexico City. This article praised all 
branches of the government indiscriminately. A similar Puerto Rican story 


appeared in Tiempo in 1953 (H.A.R., VI: No. 10), and was undoubtedly "in- 
spired" by the same means. 


The PER announced that it was planning to propose to the Legislative 
Assembly the creation of a controller general's office (Tribunal de Cuentas), 
which would try functionaries and employees who mishandled public funds. The 
majority party, P.P.D., through the speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Ernesto Ramos Antonini, proposed a law to enable each major political party to 
draw on an electoral fund in the government treasury, this fund not to total 
more than $60,000 except in election years. The P.P.D. also worked on a code 


of ethics for itself, adding that such a code might be applied to all congress- 
men and political appointees. 


The main emphasis of Mufioz Marfn's opening speech to his Congress was 
upon education and agriculture. He promised to eliminate the conflicts among 
farm organizations so that the island's agriculture could advance along with 
industry. He favored mechanization of agriculture as long as it did not cause 
unemployment. The Government Development Bank was studying ways of providing 
credit to farmers who could not get it through any existing agency, and Fernés 
Isern, Puerto Rico's Resident Commissioner in Washington, was seeking federal 
crop insurance to reinforce Puerto Rico's own crop insurance plan. Other 
projects proposed by Fernés Isern were an extension of U.S. unemployment laws 
and benefits to Puerto Rico, and amendments to the federal employees' compen- 
Sation and social security provisions, so that the Commonwealth could benefit 
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in the same way as a U.S. state. In January, Washington did announce decisions 
to provide Puerto Rico with $10.5 million to construct schools, more than $1 
million for water supply and sewerage systems, and increased aid for public 
welfare. Another sign of the federal government's interest in the island was 
the setting of minimum wages (H.A.R., VIII: p. 318). Public hearings and 
studies were conducted concerning the stone, cement, clay, and glass indus- 
tries. It was announced that minimum wages would go into effect on January 24 
at $1 per hour in the beverage and drug industries, 55¢ an hour in the food 
industries, $l an hour in storage, transportation, communications, utilities, 
and electrical equipment services. Workers in television were to get 90¢, 
while those in radio would be paid 70¢. 


Quota controls were removed from sugar because existing cane would not be 
able to supply the preliminary U.S. allotment of 1,114 million short tons. 
The industry thus hoped to grind all standing cane, beginning as early as 
possible. Only the few centrales served by the Free Federation of Laborers 
were ready to grind cane early in January, having signed an agreement under 
which the union had volunteered a no-strike contract. The larger Sugar 
Workers' Union continued to negotiate with the Association of Sugar Producers 
until January 19, when they signed a two-year contract with a basic salary of 
between $2.73 and $5.00 per day, with 6 1/2¢ per day more for each 10¢ increase 
in the price of sugar over $5 per hundredweight. 


On the transportation scene there was still no agreement on shipping 
rates. Nevertheless, the threatened 15% increase in steamship rates went into 
effect (with the higher revenue to be kept separate provisionally in shipping 
company accounts) while the Federal Maritime Board was making a formal investi- 
gation, to be completed within sixty days. The shipping companies said that 
the lack of increases since 1951 had forced a 15% jump in rates this year. The 
Chamber of Commerce of Puerto Rico opposed the suggestion of a government - 
owned merchant fleet, and the Senate of Puerto Rico was investigating economic 
changes and hardships resulting from this increase. 


Rafael Durand Manzanal was appointed executive director of mainland opera- 
tions for the Economic Development Administration. His plan for 1957 was to 
promote Puerto Rico in general, with special attention to its industries, mar- 
keting, rum, and tourism. 


Governor Mufioz Marfn revealed budget allotments for the fiscal year 1957- 
58. Of the total of more than $232.3 million, public education gets the 
largest share, 27%; administration, 10%; protection of persons and property, 
9%; public welfare, 8%; transportation and communication, 8%; agriculture, 6%; 
industrial development, 5%; pensions and social security, 3% public housing, 
2%; amortization of the debt, 2%; and other services, 3%. The issuance of 
bonds up to $25 million was recommended by the governor to finance that portion 
not expected to be covered by ordinary revenues. 


Dry soythern Puerto Rico plans to try out a way to harness its brilliant 
sunshine. The Industrial Development Company contracted with California's 
Stanford Research Institute to construct a solar heating unit for a candy 
factory in Ponce. If the unit operates successfully, the sun's energy may be 
used to replace costly fuels elsewhere. 
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GRAN COLOMBIA 
VENEZUELA 


During January, Venezuela announced plans for financial aid to Colombia. 
Construction started in Cali, Colombia, on a 15-story apartment building which 
Venezuela presented to the city to house those whose homes were destroyed by 
last August's explosion. Miguel de Lemos represented Venezuela on this 
construction project, which may cost Venezuela three million bolivares and 

was expected to be dedicated on April 19, Venezuela's Independence Day. 
Colombia negotiated with Venezuelan commercial banks for a dollar loan to 
help Colombia pay U.S. exporters. In addition, a group of Venezuelan econo- 
mists planned to visit Colombia soon to study bases for a commercial treaty. 
Presidents Pérez Jiménez and Rojas Pinilla agreed to meet on the International 


Bridge on February 28. After the meeting each planned to visit the other's 
country. 


Otherwise, Venezuelan foreign relations were not so friendly. The 
Caracas government imposed new restrictions on Argentina's ex-dictator Juan 
Perén. He was forbidden to publish or otherwise propagandize within the 
country. This restriction resulted from a gathering of Peronista exiles to 
celebrate the publication of the revised edition of Perén's book Force is the 
Right of Beasts. This book, as published by a Caracas firm, contains an 
added chapter assailing U.S. "imperialism and inter-American co-operation" 
and denouncing Argentina's current leaders. Julio Negre, Argentina's chargé 
d'affaires in Caracas, said that Perén is an exile whose conduct should be 
governed by the convention approved by the Tenth Inter-American Conference. 
This was in answer to a press statement by Juan Pablo Vicente, Peronista ex- 
mayor of Buenos Aires, now in exile in Venezuela that Perén was merely an 
ordinary visitor in Venezuela and to the rumor that Perén was applying for 
residence. Perén's visa was to expire on February 9, but there was little 
likelihood that he would be forced to leave the country, where he has many 
friends and business associates. The Venezuelan Government imposed re- 
strictions on Perdén largely to appease the present Argentine Government. It 
was even rumored that Pérez Jiménez was not unhappy about Perén's attacks on 
the Buenos Aires and Washington governments, and might attempt to use Perén 


in a deal to silence Argentine and U.S. critics of the Venezuelan dictator- 
ship. 


From New York, ex-President Rémulo Betancourt told newspapermen that 
his Accién Democrética party was not planning a revolution but did want to 
participate in the elections tentatively set for December 1957 or January 1958. 
He added that preparations for elections should include an amnesty that would 
release some 8,000 political prisoners and permit the return of exiles and 
basic guarantees such as freedom of the press. In Washington, Venezuelan 
Ambassador César Gonzd4lez denied that his government was conspiring to assas- 
Sinate Betancourt. In a letter to the Washington Post, Gonzd4lez denounced a 
Post article which not only accused the Venezuelan Government of conspiracy 
but also claimed that Venezuela was planning a Peronist "Hemispheric Workers' 
Organization." He stated that "in Venezuela today Betancourt and his politi- 


cal party mean nothing but...demagogy based upon a false sense of extreme 
nationalism which is now so hated and rejected." 
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of the U.S. budget 


nancial problems. 


funds allocated in 


officials. 


year's budget does 
are offered by the 
fied accordingly." 
of 100,000 barrels 
lubricants plant. 

lion and will take 


ration and the World Bank. 


1957 were very encouraging. 
year's investment in public works and services. 
planned for 1957; the $660 million (2,200 million bolivares) surplus from 
1956 will be spent on a special public works program, in addition to the 


the Caronf River Dam. 


Iran, and Iraq's 20,000 million. 


operations in Venezuela. 


In the meeting of the committee of representatives of Chiefs of American 
States on January 28 in Washington, César Gonzalez insisted on the inclusion 
of the Venezuelan proposal for an inter-American development fund (H.A.R., 
IX: p. 342) in the agenda of the Inter-American Economic Conference in 
Buenos Aires tentatively scheduled for August 15. 
that the Organization of American States (0.A.S.) was studying the proposal 
with caution and doubted that a simple answer would be possible at the August 
meeting, since the four per cent of national budget clause in the proposal 
would mean that the United States would have to contribute $2,872 million (4% 


The United Press reported 


of $71,800 million). Observers felt that the United 


States would not agree to this because there are already several lending 
agencies such as the Export-Import Bank, the International Finance Corpo- 
Moreover, other Latin American countries are not 
enthusiastic about the plan, which would complicate their budget and fi- 


Venezuela apparently suffers few economic pains. On New Year's Day 
President Pérez Jiménez announced that Venezuela's economic prospects for 
During 1956 Venezuela made its largest single 
An even larger program was 


the regular budget. Some of these funds will go to the 


Prospects for the oil industry, backbone of Venezuela's boom economy, 
continued high. Minister of Mines and Fuels Edmundo Luongo Cabello announced 
that Venezuela ranks sixth in world oil reserves. 
barrels in proved reserves, as compared to Kuwait's 40,000 million, Saudi 
Arabia's 37,000 million, the 31,500 million of the U.S., 27,000 million of 
Venezuelan petroleum production during the 
first week in January reached a new high of 2,766,000 barrels. This meant 
Creole was producing 15% higher than last year, Shell, 12% and Mene Grande, 
21.5%. Creole announced that it would spend $163 million this year to expand 
Creole's president, Harold W. Haight, said this 


new steel plant near Puerto Ordaz, new port facilities in Puerto Cabello, and 
In spite of this spending program, the surplus during 
the first half of 1957 will be $670 million, according to Venezuelan Treasury 


Venezuela, along with Brazil and Paraguay, became a member of the Inter- 
national Finance Corporation with a $116,000 subscription to the Corporation's 
capital stock. Another banking institution, formed especially to promote the 
interests of the cattle industry and named appropriately the Cattle Bank 
(Banco Ganadero), was opened in January with a capital of $6 million. The 
sixth of Venezuela's regional development banks opened in Maracaibo with 
$3 million authorized capital--52% from government and 48% from private in- 
vestors. The third Venezuelan branch of the First National City Bank of New 
York opened also in Maracaibo. 


It has 12,000 million 


not include funds for additional concessions, but if any 
Venezuelan Government, the budget "will have to be modi- 
Creole's plans included an additional distillation unit 
daily production capacity and a 500 barrels per day 
Construction is scheduled for a total cost of $13.5 mil- 


place at the Amuay refinery. 


Creole also planned to begin 
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exploration work on 10,000 hectares of new concessions in the Lake Maracaibo 
area. 


Other oil companies followed the move made by Creole and Shell in Decem- 
ber to raise petroleum and gasoline prices. Mene Grande, Socony, Esso Export, 
International Petroleum, and Colén Development Corporation announced price 
increases of from 20¢ to 35¢ per barrel. Mercedes, an English Company, and 
Shell of Venezuela reached an agreement giving Mercedes an option to acquire 
a 50% interest in Shell's concessions in Gudrico and Anzodtegui states. 
Conditions for this option were that Mercedes undertake at its own cost 
drilling and other obligations spread over a three-year period. Royal Dutch 
Shell invested $100 million in new oil concessions in Venezuela in 1956 
according to J. H. London, its president. Royal Dutch Shell's production in 
Venezuela was 900,000 barrels per day. Creole's 1956 production was esti- 
mated at 1,080,000 barrels daily. Orinoco Mining Co. expects to produce 
18 million tons of iron ore from Cerro Bolivar in 1957, which would represent 
n increase of more than 50%. To handle this increase, it has ordered 500 
ore cars from Westinghouse Airbrake Co. All surplus sugar from the last crop 
has been sold abroad, thus ending fears of a surplus. Venezuelan sugar 
distributors, through their New York agents, negotiated the sale of more than 
60,000 tons of refined sugar, which, added to the 40,000 tons already sold, 
made a total of 100,000 tons sold abroad. 


COLOMBIA 


The atmosphere of confusion at the end of 1956 was transformed into one 
of expectancy early in January, with all eyes on the fate of the peso. 
Following its fluctuations became a national preoccupation of political as 
well as economic significance. Most observers in the country and abroad felt 
that if drastic measures were not taken coon, it would mean bankruptcy and a 
serious governmental crisis for Colombia. 


Confronted with this situation, President Rojas Pinilla in his New Year's 
speech stressed his "new order." The old order, he said, had denied the 
rights and prerogatives of the majority. In other declarations, considered 
vague by some newspapers, he proposed to push ahead with constitutional 


reform and to maintain the austerity program begun by Finance Minister Luis 
Morales Gémez. 


At the same time, in order to give the impression of eased censorship, 
Interior Minister José Enrique Arboleda Valencia asked Intermedio and El 
Independiente (the latter of which will soon resume publication) to use their 
old names of El Tiempo and El Espectador. In reply, Enrique Santos (Calib4n), 
editor of Intermedio, resorted to the technicality that his paper has nothing 
to do with El Tiempo, which is a different newspaper headed by his brother 

Eduardo Santos. The latter, who is in Paris, declared that he considered his 
newspaper as a moral property, and that it will reappear only when Colombia 


again has constitutional, representative government, absolute respect for law, 
and its traditional atmosphere of freedom. 


For his great efforts to restore that atmosphere, Colonel Luis Carlos 
Turriago was honored at a party in Villavicencio, where he was commended for 
his pacification and reconstruction work in the eastern llanos. Liberal 
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ex-President Alfonso Lopez and Conservative statesman Eduardo Zuleta Angel, 
who were present, agreed that the methods used by Turriago were the proper 
ones for the restoration of national peace and democratic order. Lépez added 
that every day the necessity of establishing sincere cooperation between 
political parties was becoming more urgent. He seemed to be warning them 

that the Constituent Assembly, when it met again, could be used by the govern- 
ment to destroy them. The independent press in turn asked for a policy of 
sincere patriotism to inspire public assurance and foreign creditor confidence. 


In contrast with these good intentions, three prominent opposition poli- 
ticians were attacked in the streets--ex-Constituent Assemblywoman Esmeralda 
Arboleda de Uribe, Constituent Assemblyman and ex-Governor of the Department 
of Valle Carlos Sardi Garcés, and José Pdramo Arias. The attacks were com- 
mitted by unknown persons. In view of the general protest, authorities 
promised a serious investigation. In the department of Tolima, banditry and 
murder continued, resulting in a death toll of almost 300 in the last 90 days. 
Colonel Alfonso Guzman Acevedo was appointed civil and military chief of this 
area in an effort to restore peace. Another scandal was revealed when irregu- 
larities were disclosed in the customs service involving further coffee 
smuggling. Two top customs officials, Maximio Visbal and José Manuel Cuéllar, 
made mutual accusations and the charges were brought before the courts. One 
of the investigating officials was stabbed in Bogotd's principal square. 


In spite of these distracting reports, the peso continued to be the 
center of attention. Business Week on January 12 analyzed Colombia's serious 
economic situation. It stated that the trade deficit increased from $15 mil- 
lion in 1954 to $165 million in 1956, with reserves decreasing from $257 mil- 
lion to $100 million for the same period. The commercial debt backlog in 
January increased to almost $300 million, with payments nine months in 
arrears. The 1956 budget had a deficit of 23%, with prices increasing 24% 
over 1953 and the resultant increase in the cost of living to 17%. The above, 
together with the adverse effects of coffee smuggling, caused the flight of 
capital in quantity through various illegal dodges. "That is the mess," said 
Business Week, "that Morales Goémez inherited when he donned the financial 
mantle. If Rojas Pinilla does not interfere, observers give him a fighting 
chance, but if the President intervenes, as he has in the past with other 
ministers, they feel the crash is inevitable." 


With this in mind, the Finance Minister visited the United States in 
January. Although his statements were considered vague by some American news- 
papers, which stated that no agreements had been reached on credits, his trip 
seemed to inspire public confidence, and the peso rose to about six to the 
dollar. Economists believed the rise was also due to the favorable coffee 
situation, the old coffee crop having been sold and exported, and the new 
harvest being ready for market. Stock market operations totaled 225 million 
pesos in 1956, a 28% increase over 1955. This did not represent much 
progress, being counterbalanced by the weakening of the peso from 3.80 to 7 

. to the dollar, but it was considered a favorable sign in an atmosphere of 

mistrust and instability. 


The austerity program of Morales Gdmez was reflected in the 1957 
national budget, approved at 1,227 million pesos, 240 million pesos less than 
the 1956 budget. This decrease was even more marked in view of the devalu- 
ation of the peso. Of this budget, 20% will go for defense and 6% toward 
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education. Public Works will receive 330 million pesos, chiefly to continue 
railroad and road construction. In 1956 this department constructed 300 
miles of roads, 100 miles of railroads, and maintains 10,000 miles of roads. 


Despite denials by American bankers concerning Colombia's commercial 
debts, Morales Gémez announced that the debts will be paid between February 1 
and February 15. He stated that 60% of the obligations will be met by the 
Colombian Government, the other 40% being covered by 2 1/2-year bonds issued 
to U.S. banks and exporters. The bonds will be guaranteed by the Central 
Bank and will be paid off by the government in 30 monthly installments. By 
accepting the bonds to offset money owed to them and by buying bonds issued 
to clients, U.S. banks would, in effect, finance 40% of the debt payment. 


In late January, political activity dominated the scene again when the 
official press and certain authorities started a campaign for the re-election 
of Rojas Pinilla for the 1958-1962 term. This move was supported by War 
Minister General Gabriel Parfs and other top military men. However, the 
belief exists, as affirmed by Time magazine and denied by Gabriel Paris in 
Semana, that since the governmental crisis of September 1956, Rojas Pinilla 
has been obliged to share authority and policy making with other military 
men. The austerity program of Morales Gémez, and the elimination of differ- 
ences between the government and the Church are attributed to the work of 
this military "junta."" Nevertheless, if the presidential succession clause 


is changed in the constitution, it is felt that Rojas Pinilla's re-election 
is likely. 


Conservative ex-President Mariano Ospina Pérez and Liberal ex-President 
Alberto Lleras Camargo declared that this measure taken by the Army would be 
contrary to its traditions and national interests. Lleras Camargo stated 
that the Liberal party will not accept re-election or any form of presi- 
dential "continuism" and that it will combat it by all possible means. These 
views were published without press censorship. 


At the same time, Enrique Santos of Intermedio stated that if it is 
true, as the President has proclaimed, that the people and the Army have 
formed a united front for his re-@lection, then popular elections are needed 
to determine the validity of his statement and the real national opinion. 


To offset these political and economic troubles, signs of progress 
appeared with the new year. The third industriai fair of Colombia showed 
advances in manufacturing. Japanese industrial firms informed the Colombian 
Ministry of Development that they wish to buy "the greatest quantities of 
coal Colombia can supply" and also offered to collaborate in expanding coal 
mining. A 10 million peso paper mill was established, and the construction 
of a Studebaker assembly plant was being studied. The president of the 
National Association of Industrialists (ANDI), José Gutiérrez Gdémez, 


conferred with the Finance Minister about stabilizing commercial debts and 
import taxes. 


Another proposal made by Public Works Minister Rubén Piedrahita Arango 
concerned the prohibition of heavy trucks on the highways because of the 
damage they inflict. This measure would leave approximately 5,000 vehicles 


idle, with heavy losses to the owners. However, the damage to the roads 
Seems to be more serious. 


Three events in the field of journalism made headlines this month. Two 
eminent writers, Alejandro Galvis Galvis and Alirio Gémez Picén were absolved 
of charges of slander brought by the governor of Chocé, Colonel Carlos Ortiz 
Torres. The Inter-American Press Association refused to hold its next 
meeting in Bogotd because, it affirmed, there is no freedom of the press 
there. In Excelsior of Mexico, a controversy began when journalist Aldo 
Baroni accused Laureano Gémez of being the worst tyrant America has had for 
a century. Pedro Pablo Camargo replied in the same paper that his chief was 
innocent of all the charges brought against him and was not guilty of the 
burning of El Tiempo and El Espectador, nor of the death of more than 100,000 
Liberals. 


ECUADOR 


President Ponce Enriquez recently made a three-day visit to the Galapagos 
Archipelago. Accompanying him were high Ecuadorean and U.S. officials, 
including U.S. Ambassador Christian Ravndal. The purpose of the visit was to 
study the needs of the islands with a view towards developing their economic 
resources. During his brief absence, Ponce Enrfquez handed over the Presi- 
dency to Vice President Francisco Illingsworth in compliance with consti- 
tutional procedure. 


Several members of the Liberal party protested to Liberal and Socialist 
party chiefs regarding the Council of State's decision authorizing ex- 
President Velasco Ibarra to travel abroad. The objectors charged the Council 
of State with overlaoking certain accusations by the Congressional Economic 
Commission regarding alleged misappropriation of funds by the ex-President. 
They also pointed out that the Constitution prohibits an outgoing President 
from leaving the country for a year after finishing his term. 


In a New Year's address to the nation, Ponce Enriquez declared that 1957 
will be a “year of trial" for the country. He requested full popular co- 
operation and personal sacrifice in order that the financial situation of the 
country might be improved. The President also expressed his gratitude to the 
people for their contribution in helping to overcome the instability which 
confronted the nation following the last electoral campaign. The Chief Execu- 
tive added that since his election in September he had had much success in 
bringing peace, order, and justice to the country. He assured the people that 
the national economy would improve in 1957. 


Two Chilean newspapermen, Enrique Fairlie Fuentes and Sergio Pifieda Mufioz, 
left for Colombia on January 11, after Ecuadorean authorities ordered them to 
depart within 24 hours. The two were accused of having published without 
official permission an interview with Ponce Enriquez in La Prensa, a fort- 
nightly publication. The order for their deportation came from the Governor 
of Guayas province and Minister of the Interior Enrique Arroyo. 


In a public address on January 25, Ponce Enrfquez warned that any 
attempts to overthrow his government would be dealt with harshly. Without 
mentioning names, the President accused certain politicians of trying to stir 
up trouble. The agitators, according to the Chief Executive, used as a 
pretext the taxes which were recently passed to help stabilize the national 
economy. 
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A number of diplomatic appointments were made during the month. The 
following ambassadors were named: Gustavo Vazconez Hurtado, Argentina; 
Gustavo Pérez Chiriboga, Chile; Ruperto Alarcdén, Mexico; Arturo Borrero, 
Colombia; Guillermo Bustamente, Spain; and Rafael Leén Larrea, Vatican City. 


A Yugoslav firm offered to supply matches for the state monopoly to sell 
at a profit, in return for sulphur from the Tixan mines, which would thus be 
enabled to resume operation. The offer appeared advantageous to government 

officials and was being studied. 


President Ponce Enriquez announced that Emergency Decree No. 1, estab- 
lishing taxes on imports, will be paid not by the public directly but by 
business. The tax, according to the President, does not affect items of 
popular consumption, except medicines, and therefore should not bring about a 
rise in the cost of living. The Chamber of Commerce, meanwhile, sent a 
memorandum to the President asking him to revoke Emergency Decree No. l. The 
Chamber offered to help find means of avoiding levy of new taxes, meeting 
last year's deficit, and balancing the budget. The memorandum suggested 
postponing less urgent public works until funds are available for them, 
stimulating farm production, and reviewing international economic policies. 


PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 


PERU 


In his "state of the nation message" on January 1, President Manuel Prado 
stressed adherence to the principles of democracy and free enterprise. He 
dealt with the current favorable political and economic situation in Peru, the 
public works and financial policies of the administration, and, in the inter- 
national sphere, strongly reaffirmed Peru's determination to stand with the 
other democracies of the West in the world contest against Communism. 


The President was making every effort to carry out his campaign pledge of 
national unification. He sponsored the reactivation of the outlawed Alianza 
Popular Revolucionaria Americana (APRA) the apristas were currently planning | 
their third national convention, the first in many years. {ctor Ratl Haya de 
la Torre, founder of the party, was to return from voluntary exile to preside 
over the meetings which were to begin on May 23. The Prado policy of opposing 
any measure which might disrupt national unity was also credited with the 
defeat of the movement to investigate the regime of General Manuel Odrfa. 

Thus, regarding the prevailing political situation, the President could say in 
his New Year's speech that Peru no longer had political prisoners nor politi- 
cal exiles, and that there was complete freedom of expression. He was thought 
to be sincere in his belief that "...the era of passions...has terminated...," 
and that "there has arisen in its place a manner of life in which divergent 
positions may be taken without one group seeking to silence the other." 


The public generally agreed that he had brought political peace to Peru, 
but he had also promised a program of economic austerity to rescue the country 
from what he considered a dangerous trend toward inflation left by his prede- 
cessor. There was general surprise, therefore, when the 1957 budget turned 
Out to be almost 24% above the previous record-high Odrfa budget of 1956. 
Before explanations were given, Prado came in for sharp criticism in the 
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usually friendly La Prensa and El Comercio of Lima. Time magazine relayed 
these views and added that there was one theory in circulation "that the 
aging, ailing President, besides wanting to keep the military and bureau- 
cratic brass happy, was bent on giving his country plenty of public works to 
remember him by." Prado partisans soon pointed out, however, that a sub- 
stantial part of this increase represented the normal needs imposed by Peru's 
rapidly expanding economy. The table of budget expenditures since 1951 
showed that by the end of the following five-year period the budget increased 
more than 100%. The 1952 budget exceeded that of 1951 by approximately 30%. 
Two other factors combined to keep the budget total high: commitments already 
made by the Odrfa regime and the necessity of caring for the victims of one 
of the worst droughts which southern Peru has ever experienced. 


The budget for 1957 actually totaled 4,803 million soles ($252.8 million), 
as compared with 3,885 million soles ($204.5 million) in 1956. No protests 
were raised against the sizable increases granted education and public works, 
the former being raised from 560 to 725 million soles, or about 30%, and the 
latter from 606 to 732 million soles, or about 20%. However, the largest 
item in the budget, the 858 million soles allotted to the Ministry of Finance, 
up about 14% from the 754 million soles of 1956, was less easily accepted, 
since a large part would go for interest payments. The loudest objections 
were reserved for the increases given the armed forces. Although the army 
funds were raised by only about 10%, from 493 to 541 million soles, the air 
force received a 75% boost, from 164 to 289 million soles, and the navy was 
given a 98% hike, from 127 to 251 million soles. These raises for the mili- 
tary were attributed in large part to the increases in pay granted armed 
forces personnel at the end of the Odrfa term of office. 


President Prado emphasized in his New Year's speech that an "...adequate 
monetary and economic policy can only be maintained by a sound and prudent 
fiscal policy."' This, he declared, was now in full effect. To cope with 

the "legacy of debt" which he took over on assuming office, he succeeded in 
getting congress to enact a law which consolidated government indebtedness to 
the Central Bank on a long-term basis (H.A.R., IX: p. 593). A large part of 
the press severely criticized this as an extremeeconomic measure. However, 
government economists maintained that the only possible alternative, the 
public offering of an internal loan, would have been impracticable and beyond 
the local market's power of absorption. 


Inflation is still a problem in Peru. The cost-of-living index in the 
latest figures released reached 735.69 by October 1956, as compared with 690.7 
for the corresponding 1955 period. Some observers believe that the expansion 
in the supply of money is an unfailing proof of an inflationary trend. In 
Peru's case new capitalization and a rising volume of production have required 
a greater supply of money in circulation. However, according to official 
statistics, the ratio between the means of payment and the gross national 
product amounts to 14% in Peru, whereas it is 18% in Germany, 21% in Canada, 
and 33% in the U.S. An unjustified increase in currency often has an unfavor- 
able repercussion on the rate of foreign exchange, resulting in shortages. 
However, during the past three years, despite substantial increases in money 
in circulation, Peru has not experienced a lack of foreign exchange. 


A greater menace to economic stability in Peru is the recurrent demand 
for wage increases as compensation for higher living costs. The leadership in 
Peru has not yet convinced the working classes and white collar employees that 


such excessive demands unsupported by increased individual productivity will 
necessarily have inflationary effects. Therefore, within a short time, the 
income gained by coercive methods such as the wave of strikes in 1956, will 
be canceled. 


Foreign investments have continued to increase, especially those of U.S. 
businessmen. New U.S. investments in Peru made during 1955 was $28.5 million-- 
double the 1950 figure. In 1956 the estimate equaled $35 million. Total U.S. 
investments in Peru in 1956 amounted to $395 million. The estimated gross 
national product for 1955 was $1.389 thousand million as compared with official 
figures of $1.326 thousand million for 1954. During 1956, experts estimated 
than an additional 5 per cent gain was registered. 


As one of the major requisites to broadening the country's economic base, 
attention has been focused on the development of Peru's electric power po- 
tential. Studies have been completed and bids submitted to the Public Works 
Ministry for the Marcapomacocha project serving Greater Lima. Surveys are 
now being conducted in connection with Cerro de Pasco's Mantaro project in 
central Peru, the Vilcanota and Lake Titicaca projects in southern Peru, and 
the Chao, Vird and Moche projects in the north. The Mantaro project, one of 
the largest of the new schemes, would utilize the waters of the Mantaro River 
for the generation of 476,000 kws. of electricity; its main purpose would be 


to power an aluminum refinery which Cerro de Pasco is considering building on 
the Pacific Coast. 


Peru's foreign trade reached an unfavorable balance of $49.6 million in 
1956. This was largely accounted for by shipments of machinery and equipment 
in the form of long-term investments, which do not necessitate immediate 
foreign exchange coverage. However, the volume of both Peruvian imports 

(1.3 million metric tons worth $361 million) and exports (5.0 million metric 
tons worth $311.4 million) reached new highs in 1956, according to Banco 
Continental. In mining, 1956 could be described as a bonanza year. With the 
exception of copper, prices held firm throughout the year, and new highs were 
reached in nearly all sectors of production. Whaling, although still in an 
early stage of development, represented a growing source of foreign exchange 
earnings, as well as another field for private investment. In agriculture, 


the 1956 crops for export were menaced by the gravity of drought conditions 
and frost. 


As Peru's drought situation entered its second year, it became apparent 
that the plight of the million persons affected was serious. The recent 
economic agreement between Peru and the U.S. for the functioning of the 
Inter-American Cooperation Service should facilitate relief by providing low- 
priced U.S. surplus commodities. The departments of Arequipa, Puno, Cuzco, 
Apurimac, and Ayacucho are being aided by the Service, with Rodolfo Callantes 
of the Ministry of Agriculture in charge of the distribution program. 

Farmers in the drought areas, faced with their second year of poor crops, 
must depend on road or other projects for living expenses. The $25.5 million 
originally budgeted for public works was raised to $38.8 million. According 
to Banco Continental, even this sum was insufficient, and an additional 

$14.6 million fund for regional and local projects was created. 


As proof of President Prado's desire to improve economic stability in 
Peru, a three-man economic mission of the World Bank was invited to visit 
Peru. The Economic Commission for Latin America (ECLA) was also asked to 
Send a mission to Peru to conduct a general economic survey. 
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BOLIVIA 


President Hernan Siles Zuazo's political prestige appeared to reach a 
peak following his Gandhi-type hunger strike late in December. On January 4 
Siles Zuazo personally halted a downtown La Paz riot. The trouble developed 
when the supporters of the Central Labor Organization attacked an opposition 
group which was trying to drown out a speech by Juan Lechfn. Upon being 
notified of the demonstration, Siles Zuazo, ignoring his advisers, hurried to 
the scene and persuaded the combatants that violence was no solution to 
Bolivia's problems. According to the United Press, the President stated: 
"Now is the hour for work; not fight." Amidst great cheering from both sides 
Siles Zuazo was lifed to the shoulders of the erstwhile fighters and marched 
triumphantly to the government palace. The riot resulted in 31 injuries. 
Seasoned observers felt that the President's heroism averted a major incident. 


The day before, the entire cabinet had resigned to permit the President 
to reorganize the government and implement the economic stabilization plan 
(H.A.R., IX: p. 595). The new cabinet, which was announced in the middle of 
January, was composed of the following ministers: Roberto Méndez, Interior; 
Manuel Barrau, Foreign Relations; Hugo Moreno, Finance; Carlos Morales 
Guillén, Education; Félix Lara, Labor; Alvaro Pérez del Castillo, Rural Af- 
fairs; José Cuadras, Agriculture; Gabriel Arze Quiroga, Hygiene; General 
Julio Prado, Defense; Ramén Claure, Public Works. Marcial Tamayo was ap- 
pointed to head the newly created Ministry of Administrative Coordination. 
The main changes were the replacement of the Minister of the Interior, Arturo 
Fortin, and the appointment of persons recommended by the Central Labor Organi- 
zation to be Ministers of Labor, Mines, and Public Works. 


As a result of recent improvement in political stability, foreign capital 
became somewhat more interested in developing Bolivia's rich mineral re- 
sources. The Barium Steel Corporation reportedly plans to invest many 
millions in developing the nation's iron and other mineral deposits. This 
might represent one of the largest recent investments in South America. 


In a realistic attempt to increase petroleum production and efficiency 
of operations at Camiri, the Tulsa firm of Keplinger and Wanenmacher made a 
study for the government oil monopoly (Y.P.F.B.). Camiri currently produces 
7,000 barrels of crude oil daily, and Y.P.F.B. hoped through a re-cycling 
process for a daily production of 12,500 barrels by late 1957. Juan Luis 
Gutiérrez, president of Y.P.F.B., announced that the proposed oil pipeline to 
Ilo, Peru (H.A.R.,-IX: p. 596) will cost approximately $16 million. A joint 
Bolivian-Peruvian commission proposed to commence construction in early 
February. 


Meanwhile Brazil and Bolivia continued to seek a formula for oil explo- 
ration in northeastern Bolivia and Brazil's Acre Territory (See BRAZIL). 
Bolivia, under the new petroleum code which facilitates foreign investments, 
wants the region developed. The Brazilian Foreign Office is studying the 
matter in an attempt to reach a mutually acceptable plan. An optimistic 
report on Bolivia's future was delivered by Vice President Nuflo Chavez Ortiz 
as he discussed the nation's petroleum industry. According to the Vice 
President the current national daily production of 14,000 barrels of crude 
oil could be augmented to 200,000 by 1959 if investment capital can be 
obtained. 
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After a quarter century Bolivia seemed about to make modest token pay- 
ments on its $56 million indebtedness to U.S. bondholders following negoti- 
ations with the Foreign Bondholders Protective Council. Bolivia was the last 
Latin American country to come to terms with its bondholders. This move was 


accelerated because it is a prerequisite for obtaining loans from the World 
Bank. 


An interesting sociological experiment is being conducted quietly in two 
settlements near Santa Cruz. Bolivia has often spoken of "The March to the 
East,"' an attempt since 1955 to decentralize the overcrowded altiplano by 
transplanting some of the minority of Indians willing to risk danger to their 
health in hot lowlands. The first highland Indians to move immediately 
experienced difficulty in acclimatizing themselves and also suffered from the 
rigors of pioneer life. Nevertheless, as the settlements progressed, evi- 
dence appeared in contradiction to theories that Indians from high altitudes 
cannot settle safely in tropical lowlands, although it was too early to 
evaluate the project thoroughly. With a varied diet and decent housing the 
transplanted Indians have given up coca-chewing. Dr. Rubén Gonzales Gonzales, 
resident physician at one of the settlements, reported that although the 
settlers are initially more susceptible to disease, they have responded to 
treatment. The government proposed to continue the experiment and to attempt 
to resettle 5,000 families. 


In Paris, whimsical Bolivian Hugo Unzaga Villegas threw a stone at the 
famous Mona Lisa. His aim was good but a protecting glass pane prevented 
serious damage to the masterpiece. Unzaga Villegas, who is in exile, is a 
nephew of Oscar Unzaga de la Vega, leader of the Falange. Reportedly the 
Bolivian scowled at police and psychiatrists, but Mona Lisa continued to 
smile enigmatically. 


CHILE 


President Carlos Ibdaiiez called a special session of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to approve the wage increases promised to industrial and business 
employees. In accordance with the government's anti-inflation policy, the 
President said that he would veto any increase greater than 25%. The Senate 
had previously approved a 32% increase. The House rejected this and voted a 
47% increase which corresponded to the 47% rise in wheat prices. The peso 
immediately dropped from 600 to 620 to the dollar. The House also approved 
salary increases for government employees ranging from 10% to 15%. The 
deputies voted 150% increases for themselves and a 400% increase for the 
President. The leftist Frente de Accién Popular (FRAP) has started a cam- 
paign against the authorized raise in electricity, water, and telephone 
rates. 

Measures were being taken to set up the complicated electoral system 
for the March 3 congressional elections. Some 1.2 million of the total 
population of 6 million are expected at the polls. The new congress will be 
in office during the year and a half remaining of Ib4fiez' term. At present 
the President has the backing of only a slight majority in congress. In the 
campaigning, the degree to which political jockeying was carried by all 
parties received an unfavorable press. The fate in the elections of sena- 
torial candidates Eduardo Frei of the Falange Nacional (Social Christian) 
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party, and of rightist Jorge Alessandri was awaited with interest, since both 
were considered potential presidential candidates for 1958. The illegal 
Communist party has presented candidates under the standards of the Partido 
del Trabajo, and the Partido Socialista Popular. Mario Ciudad, secretary- 
general of the cabinet, categorically denied that Ib4fez is suffering from 
cancer. He charged that the rumor was launched in order to create unrest at 
home and abroad. 


President Ibdfiez asked congress for constitutional authority to allow 
three destroyers and one submarine of the U.S. Navy to carry on joint ma- 
neuvers with the Chilean Navy in Chilean territorial waters late in February. 
The Navy was studying British and West German bids for the modernization of 
the naval shipyards at Talcahuano at an estimated cost of $6 million. The 
Minister of Defense announced that Chile would build its fifth permanent 
Antarctic base in Graham Land, also claimed by Great Britain and by Argentina. 
The base, which will be named for Luis Riso Patrén, will be used for scien- 
tific observations during the coming International Geophysical Year which 
starts on July 1, 1957. It will later be converted into a permanent military 
post. 


Anaconda signed a new wage agreement with workers at its Chuquicamata 
plant. The agreement is for 15 months and provides for 25% wage increases 
and additional fringe senefits. It is believed that labor peace will be 
worth the $3 million increase in cost to the company. The Anglo-Lautaro 
Nitrate Company faced a strike at the Pedro de Valdivia installations when 


3,000 men quit in protest against the firing of two workers. The company 
refused to reinstate the two. 


In Santiago, K. F. Landegger, president of Parsons and Whittemore Inc. 
of New York, announced plans for a $350,000 Chilean cellulose plant The 
action came after several years of study by U.S. and Canadian firms of the 
possibilities of developing forest resources. 


The Compafifa de Acero del Pacffico is planning a six-year investment 
plan destined to raise production suvstantially at the Huachipato Plant near 
Concepcién. Provided market conditions and credit facilities are satis- 
factory, production will se 600,000 tons of ingot and 475,000 tons of 
finished product. 


Two U.S. agencies were cooperating with Chile in widely unrelated 
fields: milk consumption and atomic energy. The Foreign Agricultural 
Service of the U.S. Department of Agriculture is sponsoring a study by the 
Dairy Society International of consumption potential for milk and milk 
products. Three dairy executives were in Chile recently to launch the 
program. A U.S. mission for "Atoms for Peace" arrived in Santiago to further 
U.S.-Chilean cooperation in that field. A bill implementing an agreement for 
joint prospecting for radioactive minerals in Chile had been before congress 
since April 1956. 


The Supreme Court denied a petition made by the Argentine courts to 
place an embargo on Perén's assets in Chile. The decision stated that 
property held in Chile is subject to national law over which foreign courts 
have no jurisdiction. 
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Chile declared three days of national mourning for the Chilean poetess 
Gabriela Mistral, who died of cancer in Hempstead, New York. Gabriela Mistral 
won the Nobel Prize for Literature in 1945. She has been the only Latin 
American to win the coveted prize.: For 20 years she held the post of "life 
consul" for her country. Her consulate was "wherever she finds a suitable 
climate for her health and a pleasant atmosphere to pursue her studies." In 
her will she left the gold medal and the Nobel Prize parchment to the people 
of Chile. The royalties from her literary works she bequeathed to the poor 
children of the small town of Monegrande, Chile, her birthplace. 


Chileans mentioned in international affairs included the following: 
Mariano Puga Vega received senate approval as Ambassador to the United States, 
replacing Mario Rodriguez Altamirano whose resignation had been requested, 
possibly because of his failure to obtain sufficient economic help from the 
United States; Darfo Sainte Marie was named special delegate for President 
Ib4mez to the conference of American Presidential Representatives which met 
in Washington from January 28 to 30; René Montero, Chilean delegate, spoke in 
the General Assembly of the United Nations on the subject of the nationality 
of a married woman, proposing that a woman be given the choice of adopting 
her husband's nationality or retaining her own. 


RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 
ARGENTINA 


On January 25 Provisional President Pedro Eugenio Aramburu requested the 
resignation of the 10 civilian members of his cabinet. The three members in 
charge of the armed forces were undisturbed. Official press releases stated 
that the government desired a free hand to reorganize the cabinet, and that 
no policy changes were implied. The ministers promptly acquiesced, but when 
the new cabinet was announced on January 26, it appeared that only five 
changes had been made, in addition to the filling of the Labor post, vacant 
since Horacio Aguirre Legarreta suffered a heart attack in November. Changes 
were made in Foreign Relations, with Alfonso Laferrere replacing Luis Podesta 
Costa; Treasury and Finance, Roberto Verrier for Eugenio A. Blanco; Interior, 
Carlos Alconadas Aramburu, no relation to President Aramburu, in place of 
Laureano Landaburu; Education and Justice, Acdeel Ernesto Salas for Carlos A. 
Adrogué; Communications, Angel Cabral succeeding Luis M. Igartda. The Com- 
munications Ministry, which had been officially combined with the Ministry of 
Transport in the June 1955 reorganization, had actually continued as a 
separate ministry, and apparently would so remain. Trist4n Enrique Guevara, 
lawyer and economist from Cérdoba, was named Minister of Labor. 


The cabinet shift appeared to have economic rather than political sig- 
nificance. New Treasury and Finance Minister Verrier, chief negotiator of 
the multilateral trade agreements which allowed Argentina a large measure of 
currency convertibility with several European countries, was known to favor 
fewer economic restrictions and the expansion of the role of private capital 
in state-operated enterprises. The retiring Minister, Blanco, while favoring 
gradual relinquishment of economic controls, had advocated government fi- 
nancing and operation of transportation, communication, power, and fuel 
activities. Part of the controversy within the old cabinet had centered on 
the solution of the problems of electric power shortages. Blanco reportedly 


insisted on the government's retaining full control and securing financing 
through loans from/foreign governments. His opponents maintained that the 
funds available to. the government were insufficient, and that private capital 
must be encouraged to enter the utility fields. Blanco was also blamed for 
the failure to arrive at agreements with Argentina's European creditors con- 
cerning the amount owed. All creditors agreed in principle to allow 
consolidation of the debts and long-term repayment. Negotiations broke down, 
however, because Germany, the biggest creditor, was dissatisfied with the 
status of German firms in Argentina, and with Argentine reluctance to honor 
fully the investment arrangements made during the Perén regime. 


There was implicit confirmation of Aramburu's frequent assertion that 
the military members of the cabinet were in complete accord, since neither 
the June 1955 reorganization nor the current changes affected the Army, Navy 
or Air Ministers. They were not bystanders, however. Inter-service rivalry 
had been heightened by Blanco's refusal in December to authorize funds for 
the Air Force to purchase new Sabre Jet fighters from Canada, while approving 
the Navy's purchase of U.S. surplus Panther jets. Blanco had maintained that 
the Air Force purchase of new planes would represent a heavy drain on 
Argentina's short foreign exchange, but that the Navy purchase of used planes 
at a fraction of their original cost was a bargain. Blanco's removal put an 
end to rumors that Air Minister Commodore Julio C. Krause would be replaced 
because his dissatisfaction with Treasury and Finance Ministry policies was 
disrupting cabinet harmony. Rivalry between the services had deeper roots 
than arguments over treasury policies, however, and most observers continued 
to expect a surface calm to cover a storm in the depths. 


Verrier's first step as Minister was to call for a one-year wage freeze 
to combat inflation. During recent months contracts covering about four 
million workers have been negotiated with expiration dates varying from 
August 1957 to February 1958. On January 29 Aramburu issued a decree-law 
freezing all labor contracts for one year after expiration. Wages have risen 
about 40% as a result of the contracts, most of which had retroactive clauses 
going back to February 1956. Another decree-law allowed employers one year 
to pay the arrears. At the same time consumer groups petitioned the govern- 
ment for an effective commodity price freeze to help stabilize the cost of 
living, which according to the Review of the River Plate had risen over 12% 
since January 1955. Earlier in January the government decreed the extension 
of the rent freeze law until February. It was expected that a new law would 
be ready then which would permit moderate increases. 


Although the budget for 1957 was nearly one-third greater than in 1956, 
the government maintained that it would not have an inflationary effect. 
Government experts anticipated that revenues would be sufficient to cover the 
budget without increasing income taxes. The tax exemptions for capital re- 
invested to increase production were to be continued, and the 1956 emergency 
tax on excess profits would be dropped. 


Argentina again attempted to clarify its position concerning the pro- 
posed discussion, possibly in March unless reluctant Brazil postpones it 
again, of a South American defense organization with Brazil, Uruguay and, 
recently included, Paraguay. Spokesmen said that the Rio Pact of 1947 would 
be honored, that no independent regional organization was envisaged, and that 
a representative of the Inter-American Defense Board would be welcome to 
attend. Argentine officials, increasingly annoyed with press criticisms of 
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the proposal both at home and abroad, said the plan was conceived in part as 
a tangible demonstration of Argentina's desire to cooperate with the Organi- 
zation of American States (0.A.S.). They also pointed out that discussion 
would not be political but technical, confined to the defense of South 
Atlantic supply lines in case of international conflict. 


In other areas of inter-American relations, Argentina began preparations 
for the Inter-American Economic Conference scheduled for mid-August in Buenos 
Aires; a commission to study the proposed agenda was established. It was 
expected that an 0.A.S. representative would arrive soon to discuss plans for 
translation, documentation, and housing services. The basic points of the 
proposed agenda included a general economic treaty, foreign trade, agri- 
cultural and mineral surpluses, technical assistance, and transportation. 
Finally, Argentina ratified the Inter-American Convention on the Status of 
Aliens. 


On January 28 La Prensa editorially sanctioned the proposed reformation 
of the Constitution of 1853. Lauding the Provisional Government for re- 
establishing it in May 1956, the paper added that revision was necessary to 
strengthen the federal system and to reduce the power of the executive. The 
editorial expressed confidence that the new election lists would be ready by 
June 1957, and that elections for the Constituent Assembly would be held in 
July. On the other hand, Mario Amadeo, Catholic Nationalist leader, said 
that Perén's 1949 Constitution was the law of the land and could not be set 
aside by other than a duly elected national congress. He declared that when 
the Constituent Assembly meets his group would attend only to declare it 
invalid and ask for its dissolution. Amadeo added that he did not favor the 
formation of a "Catholic party of a confessional character."' The Argentine 
Ambassador to the U.S., Adolfo Vicchi, apparently was prepared to resign in 
order to be a Partido Demécrata (Conservative) candidate for the Constituent 
Assembly. He would return to Buenos Aires when nominated. The same sources 
said that the assembly should convene by May. Aramburu did little to clarify 
the confusion over dates when he said in one of his January speeches that talk 
of specific dates was premature. 


In order to counter the demand by hostile Radical party factions that he 
renounce his candidacy, Arturo Frondizi had the national committee, which he 
controls, call for a complete reorganization of the party. Opponents im- 
mediately declared that he was simply appealing to disgruntled Peronistas to 
enlist in the party. They estimated that Frondizi could count on the support 
of only 60,000 of the more than 500,000 regular members. 


The Socialists of Buenos Aires concluded their conference on a note of 
agreement both among themselves and with the government. Amérigo Ghioldi 
said that the Socialists must "defend the revolution as the only road to 
democracy."' Some reservations in their support of the government were re- 


flected, however, in the call for nationalization of all electric power 
systems. 


Although most Argentines now felt that Perén personally was a dead issue, 
real or alleged Peronista activity continued. On January 3 a powder magazine 
in Salta was exploded as well as three small bombs in the capital. Damage 
was not great, nor were any deaths reported. Authorities attributed the 
explosions to Peronista terrorists harassing the revolutionary government. A 


frustrated attempt to bomb the home of Agriculture Minister Alberto Mercier, 
who until January 26 was also Acting Minister of Labor, was thought to be the 
work of Peronista labor agitators. 0 Globo of Rio de Janeiro published an 
account of an alleged interview between an unnamed correspondent and John 
William Cooke, an ex-Perén aide jailed in Buenos Aires. Cooke was reported 
to have said that Peronistas would not rest until Perdén returned to Argentina 
and had once again crushed the "oligarchs." To bring this about, coups were 
said to be planned by both Air Force and Navy personnel. In Havana, former 
Interior Minister Angel Borlenghi also predicted Perén's return to Buenos 
Aires. Borlenghi offered his prophecy upon returning to Havana from a visit 
to Perén in Caracas. He added that Perén would remain in Venezuela, which 
"does not seem to accept the interference of the Argentine government," 
until he leaves for Buenos Aires before the end of 1957. 


In mentioning "interference,"' Borlenghi was no doubt referring to the 
efforts of the Argentine Ambassador in Caracas, Commodore Guillermo Zinny, to 
persuade the Venezuelan Government to restrict the activities of Perén's 
cohorts who were obviously in contact with clandestine movements in Argentina. 
The ambassador declared that he had presented documented proof that Perén was 
actually directing the waves of sabotage and terrorism that have plagued 
Argentina through collaborators who moved freely in and out of Venezuela. 
Zinny, who returned to Buenos Aires early in January to assume command of the 
Air Force, said that he had received little indication that the Venezuelan 
Government would do anything, but that he still had hope. According to the 
New York Herald Tribune, Venezuelan President Pérez Jiménez was reportedly 
ready to offer suppression of Perén's subversive activities if the Aramburu 
government would discourage press attacks on the Venezuelan dictatorship. 
Nothing official concerning the offer was published, but Critica of Buenos 
Aires pointed out that since Pérez Jiménez had not denied the Tribune story, 
one could assume that it represented his position. However, on January 29, 

it was reported that the Venezuelan Government had appointed an investigator 
to look into Perén's activities (See VENEZUELA) . 


Meanwhile Perén received a visit from his ex-Minister of Foreign Re- 
lations, Jerénimo Remorino, who at present represents a French firm in Bogot4. 
The ex-dictator also revised his book La Fuerza es el Derecho de las Bestias 
(Force is the Right of Beasts). In a new chapter entitled "La Realidad de un 
Afio de Tirania" ("The Reality of a Year of Tyranny"), Perén assailed U.S. 
"imperialism and inter-American cooperation," and severely criticized 
Argentina's current leaders. 


Argentina agreed in January to submit its colonization plans (H.A.R., 
IX: pp. 497-8, 549) to the U.S. International Cooperation Administration 
(1.C.A.) to take advantage of its offer to pay one-third of the cost of 
settling immigrant families. Following the Geneva conference on immigration 
in July 1956, I.C.A. made $15 million available to stimulate colonization, 
education, and public works in South America. One-third of the cost of the 
program would be borne by Argentina, and the country of origin would pay the 
remaining third. According to Argentina's Bureau of National Migration, a 
site for the first colony has been chosen near La Plata, and 60 houses have 
been built. The first immigrants would come from Italy, which has shown 
most interest in the plan. Holland and Spain were expected to participate 
later. 


With the new year it was obvious that the freer exchange and marketing 
policies of the provisional government had contributed to greatly expanded 
agricultural output. It was estimated that the 1956-1957 grain and oil seed 
crops currently being harvested would show significant increases. Wheat was 
expected to yield close to 6.9 million tons. Corn was hurt by semi-drought 
conditions that favored other crops, but was nevertheless expected to exceed 
slightly the previous year's yield. The most startling increase was in sun- 
flower seeds, up 166%. Linseed acreage was nearly doubled, and a corre- 
sponding increase in yield was anticipated. Meat shipments to Britain were 
nearly three times greater than the previous year, and prospects for 
continued high level production were good. The increased production was very 
heartening, but Argentina did not earn as much foreign exchange as had been 
hoped because of falling world meat and grain prices. 


The prospect of a slight increase in domestic production of petroleum 
focused attention on what Vice President Isaac Rojas called a "race against 
time."" In 1956 Argentina used about 80 million barrels of oil and produced 
less than 30 million. Experts estimated that, had transportation been 
available, Argentine fields could have produced only an additional 65,000 
barrels daily. At best Argentina could provide about 40% of its needs. With 
demand steadily rising, with world oil prices up during the Suez crisis, 
Argentina faced the prospect of having to spend in 1957 an estimated $250 to 


$300 million in foreign exchange to pay for oil imports compared to $200 mil- 
lion in 1956. 


Ambitious schemes to exploit domestic oil resources (H.A.R., IX: 
pp. 138, 258) have included increased exploitation, pipeline development, and 
railway rehabilitation as providing the means to self-sufficiency by 1960. 

To increase exploitation adequately, Argentina would need 150 rigs drilling 
constantly. Yacimientos Petroliferos Fiscales, the government oil monopoly, 
has only 50. To insure transportation for increased production, three new 
major pipelines would be needed and rail facilities would have to be greatly 
expanded. Currently, about one-eighth of the pipeline between Salta and San 
Lorenzo has been completed, but the world shortage of steel pipe, which has 
become so acute since the Suez emergency, has caused some experts to predict 
that pipeline construction in Argentina might be delayed two years. Newly 
purchased railway equipment was expected to result in increased oil deliver- 
ies to refineries by late 1957. Little hope existed, however, of achieving 


self-sufficiency in 1960 or in any year unless the entire program were 
fully expedited. 


URUGUAY 


Uruguay was apprehensive about the activities of the Soviet legation. 
‘Soviet Minister Sergei S. Mikhailov* declared that his staff did not inter- 
fere in local politics; this claim was not accepted by Uruguayan authorities 
nor by U.S. observers on the scene. The press complained that the large 

Staff, 50 members as compared with two Uruguayans on duty in Moscow, formed 
an operational staff for Soviet propaganda and political penetration in 


* 
Formerly spelled "Mihailovic" in H.A.R. 
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Uruguay and all of South America. Large sums have obviously been spent on 
commercial and political activity, fostering Communist-bloc trade agreements, 
directing operations of local Communist groups, promoting strikes, support- 
ing labor demands, spreading rumors, and engaging in extremely active 
distribution of 10 imported Communist Spanish-language periodicals, and of 40 
locally produced publications, mostly dealing with labor unions. Numerous 
Communist books have been published in Montevideo, and weekly radio programs 
originate there. Postal authorities reported that bulky packages of propa- 
ganda constantly arriving in Uruguay are for distribution throughout all 
Latin America. Influential El Dia called upon the Soviets to leave and 
asked for support of citizens' demands for breaking diplomatic relations. 


Montevideo hosted the sixth Inter-American Conference of Educators, 
comprising delegations from 13 nations. Proceedings ended on January 28 
with the creation of a permanent Confederation of American Educators. Some 
objectives of the newly created organization were to press for legislation 
favorable to education in all American nations, to fight against ideologies 
and activities that endanger the freedoms and culture of peoples, to promote 
the exchange of professors and students, and to cooperate with such inter- 
national organizations as UNESCO. Some members of the Chilean delegation 
were accused of taking advantage of their stay in Montevideo to distribute 
Communist propaganda printed in Santiago. 


El Pafs remarked that the Unién Blanca, usually characterized by 
constant internal squabbles, has at last begun to act as a parliamentary 
force in the legislature by demonstrating coherence, responsibility, and 
exemplary seriousness and high ideals. The Unidén Blanca opposed a much- 
debated public works program because it was inadequate to meet the needs of 
contemporary Uruguay. The proposal was returned to committee with recom- 
mendations for improvement. 


Uruguay would like to ship more chilled beef to England, but the United 
Kingdom will not consider importing substantial quantities of meat until 
Uruguay has reduced its prices to be competitive with those of Argentina. 
Government officials, shipping interests, and all sections of the meat trade 
have been searching for a solution of the problem presented by the British 
demand. The postwar trickle of Uruguayan beef into England has never 
resembled pre-World War II years, when shipments averaged 30,000 tons 
annually. Meat production, which is presently sporadic and far below ca- 
pacity because of labor unrest and financial troubles within the packing 
industry (H.A.R., IX: pp. 259, 308, 400, 447), may be further reduced by 
the serious drought now afflicting the country. Also affected are the corn, 
wheat (estimated at 36% below 1955-6 yield), sunflower, sugarbeet, and other 
crops. Farmers have already asked for federal aid. This situation sharply 
contrasts with the period of abundant rains after July 1956 that brought the 
best grazing conditions in many years; it has caused the government to halt 
all exports of wheat and wheat flour and to authorize the importation of 
forage, while the Bank of the Republic has authorized additional credit 
extensions on favorable terms. 


PARAGUAY 


The Paraguayan Foreign Minister Ratl Sopena Pastor announced Japan's 
desire to establish an embassy or legation in Paraguay. He added that, 


« 


whenever Japan has had a mission in Paraguay, the relations between the two 
countries have become much closer, especially in the commercial field. 
Toward the end of the month, the Japanese Government announced that the 
Paraguayan Government had asked Japan to construct a railroad line from 
Asuncién to Porto Guaira on the Brazil-Paraguay border. Official negoti- 
ations will begin as soon as the new Japanese Minister Otoshiro Kuroda 
arrives in Asuncién. The proposed $20 million railroad will be 532 kilo- 
meters long and will take four years to build. This railroad will open up 
lands on which at least 100,000 Japanese families may settle. Japanese im- 
migration began in 1923 and was resumed on a larger scale with Paraguayan 
Government encouragement in 1955 (H.A.R., IX: p. 309). 


The $9 million water works project in Asuncién (H.A.R., IX: p. 550), 
awarded to Kaiser Engineering Inc., is being supervised by the staff members 
‘of the Miami engineering firm of Radar and Associates: Eddie Karl-Gustav 
Borjesson, and Samuel T. Drew, director of the project, who supervised its 
design. Radar did the surveying and designing and is collaborating with 
Kaiser, the actual constructors. The system will have a capacity of 15 mil- 
lion gallons of water per day. Water will be taken from the Paraguay River, 


passed through a treatment plant, and then pumped into a distribution system 
with four reservoirs. 


BRAZIL 


Brazil began 1957 in a spirit of optimism brought about by the ample 
rains and the improved status of its political and economic affairs. As 
President Juscelino Kubitschek neared the end of the first year of his five- 
year term, "civilianism" seemed to have been consolidated. 


Oppositionists in press and politics lamented their failure in 1956 to 
oust Kubitschek with the aid of Navy and Air Force malcontents. According 
to Visdo, these elements were admitting in January that Kubitschek controlled 
the situation. Visdo thought that the President, aided by his capable 
economic advisers, could stabilize the economy and curb inflation in 1957. 
However, the magazine feared that bureaucratic laxness and failure to re- 


organize transportation might permit a dangerous worsening of urban supply 
problems. 


The nationalist-Communist campaign against leasing the U.S. Air Force a 
small portion of Fernando de Noronha Island for an intercontinental missile 
tracking station carried over from December. Leslie Warren in the Christian 
Science Monitor feared"a rising wave of anti-American feeling," partly 
blaming "Communist propaganda playing upon nationalist sentiment." A 
Brazilian pastor of American parentage told Warren that the U.S. is "the 
most actively disliked nation in Brazil today," regardless of Soviet atroci- 
ties in Hungary and elsewhere. Warren stated that despite a long history of 
good formal relations and widespread American influence, millions of Bra- 
zilians seem to have swallowed "some of the most malicious and distorted of 
Communist charges."' He observed that this is apparently the reverse of the 
recent pro-U.S. trend in Argentina and Bolivia, neither being an important 
U.S. customer or ally. The U.S. is today the target of the anti-foreignism 
directed before 1920 at European powers. Warren gave as another factor a 
weak nation's envy of rich, powerful Uncle Sam. It is easy for Communist 
propagandists and their nationalist allies to persuade millions of poorly 
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informed Brazilians that Wall Street wants to make Brazil an economic colony 
and to "invade" Brazil from bases on the "Bulge" and Noronha. University 
students often are among the strongest Yankeephobes, as "anti-Americanism is 
practically a sine qua among vociferous intellectuals. Politicians find that 
it pays."" Warren saw U.S. companies, despite large public relations and 
advertising budgets, doing little to correct and counteract anti-American 
propaganda. 


Kubitschek's task of persuading the National Security Council to approve 
the Noronha accord was eased on January 8. Washington announced that under 
supervision of the International Cooperation Administration it was making 
available in three annual installments $117 million of the $138 million 
resulting from the sale to Brazil in December of surplus agricultural 
products. Opposition resistance declined, save for a threat to force Foreign 
Minister José Carlos de Macedo Soares to explain to Congress his remark that 
"a third world war is in sight and will probably involve Brazil's Northeast." 


However, Kubitschek became alarmed after mid-month lest the opposition 
campaign drag on into January and force the calling of a special session of 
Congress in February, delaying the Noronha pact indefinitely. His hand was 
strengthened when Washington let it be known that it was considering "al- 
ternative solutions," like a Texas tower tracking station. Exerting all his 
presidential power on the reluctant military members of the National Security 
Council, Kubitschek won their agreement on January 21. That very evening 
notes were initialed and exchanged with American Ambassador Ellis 0. Briggs. 
The presidential initiative was well received and nationalistic sentiment 


against the United States subsided. Tad Szulc wrote in the New York Times 
that failure of the year-long Noronha negotiations would have had “unfavorable 
repercussions on the whole fabric of U.S.-Brazilian relations." 


Washington had helped make the accord more palatable and enabled 
Kubitschek to break the stalemate stemming in December from Brazilian in- 
sistence on "bargaining" for up to $500 million of immediate U.S. military 
and economic aid. The accord provided that Washington would "consider" 
Brazil's increased needs following the pact. The lease was reduced to five 
years with renegotiation permitted, but after January 1962 Brazil can termi- 
nate the lease with a year's notice and receive the $6.5 million of 
electronic equipment free. The U.S. Air Force agreed to train Brazilians in 
its use. The Americans prepared to rush construction on Noronha to permit 
the necessary testing of guided missiles launched from Florida. 


Kubitschek “overestimated the strength of ultranationalistic sentiment 
in his cautious approach," wrote Szulc in the Times. He added that news- 
paper approval of Brazil's fulfillment of its treaty commitments showed 
"that ultranationalism was less deep than the recent furious debate in the 
press seemed to indicate."' The Noronha negotiations appeared nevertheless 
to have been puzzlingly difficult, according to a New York Times editorial, 
which said "it is gratifying to see a solution which carries out the 
traditional spirit of cooperation and friendship between our two countries." 
OQ Globo lamented that, for all its generous aid to needy nations around the 
world, the U.S. pays the price of greatness in Communist-inspired "sus- 
picions and criticisms." © Jornal agreed. 0 Globo said it could understand 
why some Americans are isolationists. The paper reported rumors of major U.S. 
aid to Brazil following Noronha. 


Ambassador Ernani do Amaral Peixoto appeared on a nationwide U.S. 
broadcast with wax products manufacturer of Wisconsin and Fortaleza, Herbert 
F. Johnson, whom Amaral Peixoto decorated on the occasion. The Ambassador 
said nationalists are not necessarily anti-American and that anti-Americanism 
caused by Communist propaganda is diminishing. He admitted that Petrobr4s 
needs to be stimulated to greater activity. Johnson termed Brazil a good 
ally and partner, a country where all major U.S. companies are profitable. 
Amaral hoped for more U.S. tourism. 


Amaral Peixoto flew to Rio at month's end to report on post-Noronha 
negotiations for aid. He also planned to mend his political fences as presi- 
dent of the badly split Social Democratic party (P.S.D.). This errand drew 
attacks from respected, independent Diario de Noticias on Amaral Peixoto's 
"petty politicking" and character, which it contrasted with that of Brazil's 
first Ambassador to Washington (1905-10), statesman Joaquim Nabuco. Amaral 
Peixoto was believed maneuvering to become a presidential candidate in 1960, 
aided by his politically talented wife, Alzira, for 20 years close to her 
father, the late President Vargas. 


Before the Noronha signing, police arrested Communists in various cities 
for agitating with mobile cells against the Noronha agreement. Costly oil 
tanker fires in Santos and Rio were laid to Communist sabotage. Colonel 
Edwaldo Luna Pedrosa, chief of the Political and Social Police in Rio, 
recommended to Kubitschek and the Ministry of Justice the closing of Commu- 
nist front organizations and 30 publications, including Imprensa Popular, 
Voz Oper4ria and Emancipagado of Rio, Noticias de Hoje of Sao Paulo, and 0 
Momento of Salvador. In addition, the Federal Department of Public Safety 
began gathering evidence to close Communist unions composed of government 
employees and other organizations. Later O Jornal praised Kubitschek for 
closing Communist women's organizations in Rio and Sado Paulo. 


In line with South Atlantic defense, the Brazilian Navy seemed reluctant 
to accept the Argentine Navy's invitation to negotiate a pact unless it were 
anchored to Brazil. Rio hoped for U.S. naval aid, tied to the Noronha nego- 
tiations. On January 18, Brazilian Navy officers took over two reconditioned 
U.S. submarines on loan in the presence of the Ambassador, Admiral Amaral 
Peixoto. Meanwhile, a U.S. Air Force plane took to Egypt the advance group 
of 46 of Brazil's battalion of almost 500 that is to serve in the United 
Nations Emergency Force. The rest followed on a Brazilian transport. 


Kubitschek kept up his familiar pattern of air trips, visiting Amazonia 
early in January. In Mandus he inaugurated the 5,000-barrel-a-day refinery 
which plans to import petroleum from Peru until Petrobraés' 35 American 
drilling crews, plus numerous U.S. and European contract geologists and geo- 


physicists, can locate and exploit AmazGnia's oil, estimated to be 4% of the 
world's reserves. 


From Mandus, the President flew down the Amazon to inaugurate the new 
manganese port of Santana, outside of AmapA Territory's capital Macap4, and 
the 200-kilometer railroad to the Serra do Navio mines. Foley Brothers of 
Pleasantville, New York, built the ore line for Indistria e Comércio de 
Minérios S.A. (Icomi), 49% owned by Bethlehem Steel Corporation, which 
expects in 1957 to supply 10% of U.S. manganese needs. The line has three 
diesel locomotives and 80 gondola cars each carrying 63 metric tons. Icomi 


secured a $67 million Export-Import Bank loan to develop its 50-year con- 
cession obtained in 1953; the Army overruled obstructers holding up the 
project in Rio. 


The President on January 29 opened the fertilizer plant at the Cubatdo 
refinery at the foot of the Serra do Mar behind Santos, where the Chamber of 
Commerce gave him a banquet. In his speech there, Kubitschek termed the 
Noronha accord "a great answer" to any doubts about U.S. ties. The American 
Embassy reportedly felt that he showed eagerness for U.S. economic and mili- 
tary aid when he said Eisenhower was keeping all promises made to him at Key 
West and Panama. Kubitschek boasted of a record total of $600 million of 
U.S. loans and investments in Brazil during his first year in office, but he 
added that only by hard work can Brazilians strengthen their ailing economy. 


Kubitschek made a gesture of good will and confidence to the Navy, which 
he had appeased in December by buying a British aircraft carrier. He boldly 
returned from Santos to Rio aboard the flagship "Almirante Barroso," a step 
he could not have risked early in 1956 lest Navy hotheads, angry at his Army 
backing in the two coups of November 1955, seize him. This gesture symbol- 
ized the consolidation of Kubitschek's position. 


Kubitschek became the first President of Brazil to answer press questions 
on television--on the "Speaking Frankly" program of Rio Councilman Arnaldo 
Nogueira. The President appealed for popular support and constructive harmony 
in all sectors of national life, pledging to give Brazil by the end of his 
term 2.2 million tons of steel capacity and 7 million kilowatts of power. To 
disarm Carioca (Rio) opposition to the new national capital to be built at 
Brasflia, Kubitschek said that at first only 10,000 of the 300,000 federal 
functionaries in Rio would be moved there. The President took credit for 
saving 7,000 million cruzeiros by not filling 93,000 vacancies accumulated in 
1956 in the federal government. 


Visado heard that many government economists were now convinced that the 
benefits from spending billions of cruzeiros on Kubitschek's and Oscar 
Niemeyer's dream capital, Brasilia, will be "very remote and problematical." 
U.S. geographer Preston E. James has long maintained this. These billions 
should be spent solving immediate problems, they felt. Few Brazilians yet 
realize how little good soil and what colossal transportation problems exist 
in the remote region chosen for Brasflia, and that its good climate is not 
enough. 


On January 31 Kubitschek opened Catete Palace to the people. He shook 
hands for 90 minutes after receiving the congratulations on his first year in 
office from the cabinet, diplomatic corps, military and political leaders. 
The President briefly addressed the happy crowd. He rejoiced that the people 
were with him, as they had been with his mentor, Vargas. That evening 
leaders of business, industry and agriculture led by Deputy and Sado Paulo 
business leader Brasflio Machado Neto, president of the National Confeder- 
ation of Commerce, gave Kubitschek a banquet. He called for cooperation in 
rehabilitating millions of Brazilians too unhealthy, uneducated and under- 
nourished to be effective producers and consumers. 


An opinion poll showed 60% believe Kubitschek capable of improving the 
inefficient government and wobbly economy by creating a climate of somewhat 


harder work, according to Visao. It reported divergences between presidential 


advisers over Brasflia, nationalism, foreign capital in Petrobrds, atomic 
mineral exports, and naval cooperation with Argentina. Visdo saw some vacil- 
lation by Kubitschek in ironing out these rather unsettling divergences, 
especially over Petrobras in view of the nation's weak petroleum position. 
Oil outlays leveled off slowly because of increased refining capacity. 


U.S. geologist Walter Link has galvanized Petrobrds geologists and 
technicians into working harder than Brazilians are accustomed to work, re- 
ported a returning U.S. expert. Petrobrds, needing hundreds more geologists, 
plans a School of Petroleum Geology in Salvador near the modest pioneer 
RecOncavo oil and gas field. Petrobrd4s' school for refinery technicians 
graduates 30 engineers a year in Rio. Most Petrobras officials admit 
privately that Brazil would get oil far faster if it emulated enterprises 
accepting up to 49% of foreign capital. 


At month's end, the Export-Import Bank confirmed Brazil's request for 
the first $25 million, largely to buy U.S. locomotives, of the $100 million 
loan of July 1956 for railroad improvements. The Bank admitted that Brazil 
had not yet met the conditions stipulated then, namely unification and 
streamlining of the 50 disorganized, unprofitable, politically featherbedded 
government lines. The Washington bank has the right to delay disbursement 
until the Brazilian Government and Congress unify the railroads. Also, the 
Bank of Brazil, instead of curtailing inflationary credits, had made record 
loans to government agencies and for public works. 


A review of 1956 by the American Chamber of Commerce in Rio noted that 
the brunt of "disinflation"' had fallen on industry, especially textiles. 
This affected even the billion-dollar Matarazzo empire. Its Croesus-like 
head, Francisco Matarazzo, Jr., joined Paulista colleagues in complaining 
about increasing federal taxation and credit curbs. Corporation capitali- 
zation soared some 45,000 million cruzeiros because of inflation, attractive 
tax concessions on revalued assets and converted reserves, and an excess- 
profits tax starting at 30% of net. Gross national product may have topped 
750,000 million cruzeiros, roughly equivalent to 14 days of the U.S. gross 
national product in 1956. Brazil's prestige improved abroad as the cruzeiro 
exchange rate held firm for months at 65/66, and the free market and in- 
dustrial capitalism showed that they are now firmly established in Brazil. 


The American Chamber of Commerce also recommended that Brazil re-think 
its unduly nationalistic petroleum policy, an obstacle to currency stabili- 
zation and exchange reorganization, in which 1957 may prove a year of 
decision. The Chamber asserted that the size of the current federal deficit 
was still unknown as was that of many state and city governments. The 
Chamber added that if inflation were held to only 15% in 1957, all could 


cheer, and that Congress must pass wise railroad and tariff measures or many 
industries will suffer. 


Brazil's Ambassador to the Organization of American States, Fernando 
Lobo, played a leading part in the meeting in Washington of representatives 
of the 21 American Presidents presided over by Dr. Milton Eisenhower. The 
0.A.S. should receive a far gfeater budget than its $4.2 million so it can 
help Latin America adjust to the air, atomic, and industrial age, wrote 
Robert M. Hallett, Latin American editor of the Christian Science Monitor. 


Nelson Rockefeller, as president of the International Basic Economy 
Corporation (IBEC) and Empreendimentos e Administragao IBEC, formed IBEC- 
Rollins Burdick Hunter Ltda. to sell insurance in Sao Paulo, Rio, and Pdrto 
Alegre. The Hunter firm is made up of international insurance brokers. In 
addition, Rockefeller's IBEC was sponsoring an open-end mutual fund invest- 
ment company called Fundo Crescinco stressing "growth stocks" to be sold 
publicly in Brazil, the money being invested in diversified corporate 
securities there. 


Control of the 127-year-old St. John del Rei Mining Co. at Nova Lima 
outside Belo Horizonte passed from British to as yet unnamed American hands. 
The world's deepest gold mine, one of this company's properties, has recently 
been unprofitable. The new owners were apparently more interested in the 
vast iron deposits on the 130-square-mile property. As usual, transportation 
costs to tidewater block immediate development of iron ore exports. 


So Paulo Light-Servigos de Eletricidade S.A., the legally-Brazilian 
company replacing the Sao Paulo Light & Power Ltd. of Toronto, announced it 
will spend in the next five years $60 million in Canadian capital and over 
5,000 million cruzeiros from earnings. Meanwhile from mountains in Sao Paulo 
state near the border with Minas Gerais in Aguas do Prata, news of a uranium 
find was telephoned to Kubitschek by Governor Janio Quadros. Also in Sao 
Paulo, General Foods Corporation joined Cia. Harkson-Kibon in forming 
Industrias Alimenticias Gerais, S.A. to make breakfast foods. William C. 
Stolk, president of American Can Co., through American Can International of 
Panama, organized Metalgrdfica Canco S.A. to erect a can factory in Sao 
Paulo. In addition Empresa Bimetal S.A. received an Export-Import Bank loan 
of $1.5 million for a plant in Sao Paulo to make bearings for vehicles. 


A report of the National Economic Council noted that national income 
rose less than 2% in 1956 by contrast with economist Geraldo Banas' guess of 
6% a year in 1950-55, reflecting a fall in agricultural output. Industrial 
and electric power consumption rose, along with consumer goods. 


German trade and industrial gains at U.S. expense in Brazil and Spanish 
America were surveyed in a series of articles in the Christian Science 
Monitor by Ray Josephs. He listed the shrewd, long-range, tireless tactics 
by which Germans form partnerships with Brazilians, train Brazilians, wait 
patiently for profits, take chances on being devoured by Brazilian partners. 
Germans sell heavy equipment on easier terms for public works and power 
projects. Germans adopt no U.S. corporation-style "take it or leave it" atti- 
tudes. Fearful lest memories of Nazi racism should arouse sales resistance in 
racially tolerant Brazil, German firms even name Jewish representatives. They 
ingeniously overlook no sales opportunity. 


"Higher education in Brazil, traditionally nonobjective and over- 
theoretical, no longer meets national needs," according to a cover story in 
Visao, which termed Brazil's mediocre universities "disorganized collections 
of diploma mills." Instead of thousands of unnecessary lawyers, Brazil badly 
needs well-trained technicians in a dozen fields to develop its great 
resources. The undisciplined "Faculdades" scattered aimlessly in chief cities 
fail to train properly "the often mediocre or dishonest products of lax 
secondary schools," Visado charged. 
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Paul S. Lietz, Editor. CALENDAR OF PHILIPPINE DOCUMENTS. Chicago. The 
Newberry Library. 1956. Pp. 259. 


The University of Chicago, the Chicago Museum of Natural History, and 
the Newberry Library conduct, with assistance from the Carnegie Foundation, 

a Philippine Studies Program, to which this Calendar of Philippine Documents 
in the Ayer Collection of the Newberry Library is a contribution. Following 
the 1898 war, Edward E. Ayer determined to bring together an outstanding 
Philippine collection, and through Vindel was able to buy a large number of 
important items once belonging to the Barcelona library of the Compaiiia 
General de Tabacos. This formed the nucleus of a collection which in its 
field is said to be second only to that of the Archivo de Indias. It was 
used by James A. Robertson in preparing his monumental studies on the 
Philippines. Since Edward E. Ayer transferred his collection to the Newberry 
Library, it has been added to substantially. The documents described in this 
calendar date from the middle of the 16th to the end of the 19th century. 
This publication will be of considerable value to students not only of the 
Spanish empire but also of the history of the Pacific area. 


f 
“$. F. A. Coles. FRANCO OF SPAIN. Westminster, Maryland. Newman Press. 


1956. Pp. 264. $4.00. 


Some contemporary British journalists such as Gerald Brenan have written 
with distinction about Spain today. Unfortunately the same compliment cannot 
be paid to the author of this biography of Franco. Such a biography written 
in a proper spirit of inquiry has been a desideratum, but Coles' book does 
not meet the need. The adulatory tone of this "full-length biography" as the 
subtitle calls it, is evident in the photograph facing the title page, which 
shows Franco's daughter, the Marquesa de Villaverde, in bed with her newborn 
baby, while her parents stand by with expressions of avuncular pride. This 
book is simply Franquista propaganda, and evidently the author or his ad- 
visers realize that it is always an astute technique to present a dictator 

as a good family man. The style of the book is irritatingly chatty. One 
chapter is entitled "I am received at El Pardo," as though the visit of this 
Englishman (whom frankly I had never heard of despite years in Spain) was an 
historical event. Those of us who followed with concern Franco's campaign 

to undermine the French position in North Africa can scarcely be expected to 
take seriously the claim that it was aimed at keeping Communism away from 

the boundaries of Spanish Morocco (the book was written before Franco gave 

up that territory). In brief, there is a case to be made for Franco, but 
this book does not provide it. The author's concept of society is so super- 
ficial that, like the Juggler of Notre Dame, he has done the best he could. 


Richard Wright. PAGAN SPAIN. New York. Harper. 1957. Pp. 241. $4.00. 


After a series of rather stupid travel books about the romantic life of 
Spain, Richard Wright's account comes as a shocking jolt. This American 
negro writer is well known for his books like Black Boy, Native Son, and 
Black Power in which he exalts the negro race and is somewhat less than fair 


Even though he had long since escaped from what 


toward white civilization. 


y 
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he calls "the political dictatorship of the Communist party," it was evi- 
dent a priori that he would fed as unsympathetic toward Franco Spain as he 
did toward Perdén's Argentina, where he spent a year. The dedication sets 
the tone of the work: "To my friends Alva and Gunnar Myrdal, who suggested 
this book and whose compassionate hearts have long brooded upon the degra- 
dation of human life in Spain." Wright's Spain is in the picaresque 
tradition: a world of miserable people, living in a society where even the 
clerics are reputed to be monsters of sensualism (hence the title Pagan 
Spain) and where the government uses the police ruthlessly to make sure 
that liberal ideas do not reach the populace. The author achieves a power- 
ful effect by sandwiching passages from the book Formacién Politica, with 
which the government seeks to indoctrinate young men and women in the 
Falangista ideology, between descriptions of Spain as it really is, not 
only in Madrid, but also in Barcelona and Andalusia. Everywhere the author 
sees misery, vice, abuse and deceit. The only trouble with this book is 
that it is as one-sided as the old picaresque novels were; there still 
remains some chivalry in Spain. 


A. Curtis Wilgus, Editor. THE CARIBBEAN: ITS POLITICAL PROBLEMS. 
Gainesville. University of Florida Press. 1956. Pp. 324. $4.50. 


This is the sixth volume in the Caribbean Conference Series of the 
University of Florida. This reviewer once took exception to an earlier 
volume in which the editor displayed a know-nothing attitude about the 
present-day realities of the Caribbean. Volume six more than makes amends; 
it is worthy to become a classic of its kind. It should be translated into 
Spanish and made required reading for all those who use "Pan-Americanism"' 
as a front for strictly business operations in which the Latin Americans 
are simply pawns. The Introduction by A. Curtis Wilgus states the problem 
in a witty and stimulating fashion. Part I, "Constitutional and Political 
Philosophy," contains good theoretical papers by Harry Bernstein, Gerhard 
Masur and Russell H. Fitzgibbon. In Part II, "Political Factions and 
Elections," Ione Stuessy Wright, Elena Mederos de Gonzdlez, and Robert J. 
Alexander describe the realities of peaceful political change in the 
Caribbean. Violent change is’ the theme of Part III, which contains 
excellent papers by Charles C.* Cumberland, Stanley R. Ross, and William S. 
Stokes. As a result of peaceful or violent change, the republics of the 
area are taken over by "Presidents and Dictators," which is the title of 
Part IV; Samuel Guy Inman, Alfred B. Thomas and Robert E. Scott describe 
the caudillo and his use and abuse of executive power. The nature of the 
central power naturally affects "Public Administration and Local Govern- 
ment,'' as the title of Part V runs; papers by Herminio Portell-vil4, 
George I. Blanksten and José A. Baquero show how the grass-roots run down 
and not up. The theme ends with "Some General Observations on Caribbean 
Politics" (Part VI), containing a variety of well-chosen observations by 
Hubert Herring, William M. Pepper, Jr., Dana G. Munro, Albert Gomes, and 
Anita Brenner. Edward M. Heiliger's "Caribbean Bibliography" (Part VII) 
is in the nature of an appendix; it is inevitably incomplete. In brief, 
this symposium deserves to be widely read. We can only hope that its 
message gets to 


Alain Guy. LES PHILOSOPHES ESPAGNOLS D'HIER ET D'AUJOURD'HUI. Toulouse, 
France. Privat. 2 vols. Pp. 409, 300. 


Alain Guy, whose special field is Hispanic philosophy, teaches in the 
Faculty of Letters of the University of Toulouse, which is one of the watch- 
towers from which the French survey the cultural life across the Pyrenees. 
Moreover, Toulouse is the home of one of the few important French publishing 
houses outside of Paris, that of Edouard Privat which specializes in philo- 
sophical and psychological works and has some kind of a co-sponsorship 
arrangement with the Presses Universitaires de France. Alain Guy's ideo- 
logical: sympathies were apparent in his thesis La pensée de Fray Luis de 
Leén: Contribution a l'étude de la philosophie espagnole au au XVI© siecle 
(1943). His secondary thesis was “entitled Esquisse des progres de la spécu- 
lation philosophique et théologique a Salamangque, au cours du XVI© siecle. 
An earlier study (1940) on the Catholic philosopher . Jacques “Chevalier reveals 
how Alain Guy looks for the same line of thought in the twentieth century.. 


The premise of Guy's latest work is that the world has been unfair in 
describing Spain as a land without philosophers. Like Menéndez y Pelayo and 
the Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientfficas, he wishes to prove 
that there is a great Spanish philosophic tradition. In the first volume, 
he provides a series of monographs (stressing biography and bibliography) on 
Ramén Lull, Raymond de Sebonde, Francisco de Vitoria, Juan Luis Vives, Hernd4n 
Pérez de Oliva, Luis de Leén, Juan Huarte, Miguel Sabuco, Juan de Mariana, 
Francisco Sudrez, Benito Feijéo, Andrés Piquer, Jaimes Balmes, Juli4n Sanz del 
Rfo, Javier Llorens, Ramén Turré, Miguel de Unamuno, Juan Dominguez Berrueta, 
Tom4s Carreras y Artau, Eugenio d'Ors, José Ortega y Gasset, Juan Zaragleta, 
Manuel Garcfa’ Morente, Gregorio Marafidén, Francisco Mirabent, Pedro Font y 
Puig, Joaqufn Carreras y Artau, Joaquin Xirau, Xavier Zubiri, José Gaos, José 
Germain, Juan David Garcfa Bacca, Manuel Granell, Marfa Zambrano, Ramén 
Cefial, Eduardo Nicol, Juan José Lépez Ibor, José-Maria Sdnchez de Muniain, 
José Ignacio Alcorta de Echevarria, Jaime Bofill, Juan Roig Gironella, 
Leopoldo Eulogio Palacios, José Ferrater Mora, Julian Marfas, Adolfo Mufioz 
Alonso, José Todoli, Angel Gonzdlez Alvarez, Miguel Cruz Hern4ndez, Antonio 
Milld4n Puelles, Miguel Sanchez Mazas and Jorge Pérez Ballester. It is evi- 
dent from this list of fifty names that only two or three of them have had 
any real influence on the history of philosophy. Attempts to prove the 
importance of Spanish philosophy inevitably end up in a long enumeration 
which proves little. The difficulty probably lies in the fact that, while 
few of these writers have made contributions of universal significance, they 
are important to Hispanists because of the light they throw on the intel- 
lectual history of Spain; moreover, being Spaniards, they are much more 
interesting as humans than the more technical philosophers from other 
countries. Alain Guy's book has the great advantage of simplicity and 
clarity; it is critically rather nafve, but this very weakness should make 
it valuable as a reference or textbook. The second volume, entitled Textes 


choisis, gives a passage in the original Spanish from each of the philoso- 
phers discussed. 


THESAURUS LITTERARUM. Milan. Nuova Accademia Editrice. In progress. 


One of the most important literary ventures in Europe today is the publi- 
cation of the "Thesaurus Litterarum," which as the name indicates will become 
a kind of five-foot shelf of world literature. The founder of the enterprise 
is Vincenzo Errante, who divided the project into three sections and put one 
editor in charge of each. The first is "Storia delle letterature di tutto il 
mondo,'"' edited by Antonio Viscardi; the second, "Pagine delle letterature di 
tutto il mondo," Eugenio Montale; the third, "Teatro di tutto il mondo," 
Raffaele Cantarella. That the theater, rather than any other literary genre, 
should have been selected for special attention probably represents a 
predilection of the editor-in-chief, with which the critic is free to 
disagree. 


There are several volumes which will be of interest for Hispanists and 
Latin Americanists. In the first series we may mention Ugo Gallo, STORIA 
DELLA LETTERATURA ISPANO-AMERICANA (1954, pp. 466), which is without question 
one of the best histories of Spanish American literature in any language. In 
the second series we have P. A. Jannini, PAGINE DELLA LETTERATURA PORTOGHESE 
(1955, pp. 445), an anthology in Italian translation; the original of the 
poems only is given opposite the Italian rendering. In the theater series we 
have Giuseppe Carlo Rossi, TEATRO PORTOGHESE E BRASILIANO (1956, pp. 403), 
which gives us a brief history of the Luso-Brazilian theater, and then in 
Italian translation several autos of Gil Vicente and plays by the Portuguese 
writers Antonio Ferreira, Almeida Garrett, Julio Dantas, and José Régio, 
while the Brazilian theater is represented by one play of Luis Carlos Martins 
Penna. Italian Hispanism is scarcely known abroad, and specialists like 
Ugo Gallo, P. A. Jannini, and Giuseppe Carlo Rossi deserve wider recognition 
for the important work they are performing. The THESAURUS LITTERARUM is a 
major contribution to our knowledge of world literature. 


Francois Clément. THE DISOBEDIENT SON. Boston. Little, Brown. 1956. 
‘Pp. 274. $3.50. 


This novel by an able young French writer describes the life of a 
Mexican boy from the village of Naolinco in the state of Veracruz. He 
leaves his village to go to the port, and thence to Mexico City, gaining 
experience and a sense of power. He started out as a victim of society, 
and ends up becoming a victimizer. In terms of the insight it provides 
into Mexican life, this novel is worthy to be ranked with some of the 
works of Mexican writers such as Lopez y Fuentes. 


Bernard Gicovate. JULIO HERRERA Y REISSIG AND THE SYMBOLISTS. University 
of California Press. 1957. Pp. 106. $2.00. 


This study of an esoteric poet who happened to be an Uruguayan will 
be of interest to those who study Spanish American modernismo, or the 


cultural influence of France on Latin America (the book is full of 
references to French symbolists), but it must be confessed that it throws 
little light on the general cultural history of Latin America. It is 
interesting to see that the University of California is now setting books 
in vari-type. 


Kurt Baer. THE TREASURES OF MISSION SANTA INES. Fresno, California. 
Academy of California Church History. 1956. Pp. 323. $5.00. 


Reading this interesting book has aroused our curiosity concerning the 
Academy of California Church History, located in Fresno, and the Academy 
Library Guild, Box 549, Fresno, California. The relationship between the 
two institutions is puzzling, since the latter has published the Flowers of 
Evil (French original and English translation) by Charles Boudelaire, as the 
catalog spells it. The Academy Library Guild likewise lists among its 
publications James Hillis, Pari Mutuel Betting; "It is the only textbook and 
the best manual in print on the selection of horses for betting purposes." 
The Academy is apparently Catholic and the Academy Library Guild catholic. 

Be that as it may, this description of Mission Santa Ines, back of Santa 
Barbara, makes interesting reading. The second part of the book is a catalog 
of the contents, mostly Spanish colonial objets d'art, but the first part is 
a stimulating account of the life of the mission, and an intelligent dis- 
cussion of the merits and demerits of the Franciscan "conquest" of 


California. Anyone interested in California history is safe in betting on 
this horse. 


Jean Descola. THE CONQUISTADORS. New York. Viking. 1957. Pp. 404. 
$5.00. 


Jean Descola, a native of southern France, established himself as a 
Hispanist with his Histoire de 1'Espagne chrétienne. He has now provided 
us with a popular survey of the activities of the Spanish conquistadors. 
It covers much territory and a lot of time. Descola takes up in three of 
the four parts of this work the lives of Christopher Columbus, Hern4n Cortés 
and Francisco Pigarro, while part four, "Monks versus captains," describes 
among other things the conquest of Chile and the activities of Bartolomé de 
las Casas. This is popular history, and it is not hard to find mistakes of 
detail, but Descola has covered this continental epic with vivacity and 
dramatic sense. As an introduction to the discovery and colonization of | 
Spanish America, this work is excellent. 


SOMETHING FOR NOTHING 


Or almost. The Index to Volumes I - VII of 
the HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT (224 pages) is 
available at $2.00 - just a fraction of the 
real cost. All serious libraries should 
have a copy. It is impossible to do sub- 
stantial research on modern Latin America, . 
Spain and Portugal without it. 


Livin 1g Latin America 


A SUMMER SCHOOL TO BE CONDUCTED 
IN MEXICO CITY FROM 


JULY 1 TO AUGUST 9 


program sponsored 
jointly by Mexico 
City College, the 


tional Relations 


universities. 


The aim of this program is to permit students to see how 
Mexico functions politically, economically and culturally. 
Lectures at the attractive Mexico City College campus 
overlooking Mexico City will alternate with visits to the 
congress, government offices, embassies, industrial estab- 
lishments and cultural institutions. There will be excur- 
sions to significant points in and around the Valley of 
Mexico. There will be two parallel programs, one for those 
able to understand spoken Spanish, the other for those 
speaking only English. The experience gained through this 
summer study should greatly facilitate the understanding 
of any Latin American country, Spain or Portugal. 


AN ACCREDITED PROGRAM in which the student may 
earn nine quarter units. COST: Tuition, $90. Approved 
housing will be arranged to suit the needs of students. The 
monthly cost of room and board ranges from about $54 
to $70. 


MORE INFORMATION may be obtained from Professor 
Ronald Hilton, Director, Hispanic American Studies, Room 
255, Stanford University, or call DA 2-2026. 


A bilingual summer 


Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation and the As- 
sociation of Interna- 


Clubs, in cooperation 
with members of the 
faculties of Stanford 
and other American 
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HISPANIC AMERICAN STUDIES AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


it concerns itself with a definite area—S in, Portugal, and Latin America—but this is a cultural rather than 
a geographical region. Like that old and well-established subject philosophy, it synthesizes several disciplines. 
It ma be compared with other inter-departmental subjects such as biochemistry and engineering mechanics. 

The in the language department, and it still bears a humanistic stamp. It is based on 


| program 
the conviction that the study of a foreign area without a mastery of the language of that area 1s comparable to 


engineering without mathematics. More than the ability to decipher a written text is involved. One of the 
most valuable and indeed most difficult of modern techniques, the use of native informants, requires a good 
command of the spoken language. Authorities from Spain and Latin America regularly address the His- 
panic World Affairs Seminar in Spanish or Portuguese and on discussion with members of the 
the possible to understand ilization 
an important in the program, since it is im to a civ 
wiles Gs poe is on which it rests. This is especially true of an area such as Latin 
Hing! a “telluric” culture. 
Every Gon the idiosyncracies of the civilization studied and on the 
peculiar interests which have developed at any given institution. The predominant obsession of the Hispanic 
world today is politics—not the abstract variety which flourishes in more metaphysical lands, but a peculiarly 
personalist brand, involving a d<y-to-day struggle in which revolution and unrest are often accompanied in 
a paradoxical way by economic and social growth. The study of the political, social, and economic develop- 
training on the Report staff is the core of the advanced program in Hispanic American Studies at Stanford; 


’ vanced researchers may be anes assistant editors and are trained to write for internationally rec- 


ognized publications. All students who complete satisfactorily 2 year’s work on the Report staff receive a 
certificate. It is through the Hispanic American Report that the program is closely related with the De- 
partment of br sc tn Science. The Hispanic American Report conducts a regular radio program on Latin 
American dev 


Other dacligil onsen to the symposium which constitutes Hispanic American Studies. While the 


_ advanced’ pregen stresses the contemporary scene, the history requirements in the undergraduate program 
grou 


provide a nd for this study. The Economics Department affords valuable assistance to the Hispanic 
American Report, as does that of Biological Sciences. The Department of Anthropology has, like several 
others, a special interest in Brazil. The School of Education is keenly aware of the importance of the 
academic study of the realities of the contemporary world. Last but not least, the School of Mineral Sci- 
ences has scvesel senior professors who have hed long ctperience in Latin America, and, in view of the im- 
itical, social, and economic life of Latin America, our relations with that School 

been close and cor 

The requirements for the A.B. and.A.M. in Hispanic American Studies are as follows: 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 
Language: The sequence of reading and composition courses, terminating with Romanic Languages, Advanced 
Spanish Composition, and Conversation (Romanic Languages 113) 


Civilization: The World (Romanic Languages 142-148) 10 units 
: of South America (Geography 120, OF 


: Cultural Problems in Latin America ( 4 units) ...... 4 units 
Students who wish to minor in any special field of interest may do so by completing 1 


MASTER OF ARTS 


Candidates for the Master’s degree in Hispanic American 

ee a eee a reading knowledge of the other of these two 

"er te ee nee: A minimum of 36 units is required with a grade of A or B, not including 
fr which 9 of are gamed 

canes program will etree the language, civilization, literature, geography, history, and political affairs of mod- 


tral America, the Caribbean republics (Cuba, Dominican Republic, Haiti), Gran Colombia (Colombia, Ecuador, Vene- 
stuela), West Coast countries: (Bolivia, Chile, Peru), River Plate countries (Argentina, Paraguay, Uruguay), or Brazil. 


_.. DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 
The PRD, progam is dined wo mec the needs of individu sade For further details, write to 
Hispanic American Studies, Room 255, Stanford University. | 
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STANFORD BOOKS ON satis AMERICA 


THE ANCIENT MAYA 
Sylvanus G. Morley 


Third Edition Revised by George W. Brainerd 


Completely revised, incorporating the most recent research, this book “remains 
our most complete, most authoritative statement on the unique civilization of 
Guatemala and Yucatan.”—New York Herald Tribune. Illustrated. $10.00 


WHO’S WHO IN LATIN AMERICA 
Edited by Ronald Hilton 
Third Edition 


Pert Colonthie, Venexiela 
Part IV. Bolivia, Chile and $ 


Part V. Argentina, Paraguay, and Uruguay .. 


HANDBOOK OF HISPANIC SOURCE MATERIALS 
AND RESEARCH ORGANIZATIONS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
Second Edition 
Ronald Hilton 
Describes collections of Hispanic source materials throughout the United States. 
Subjects include Spain and Portugal; Latin America of the pre-and post-Colum- 


bian periods; and Florida, Texas, the Southwest, and California up to their 
annexation by the United States, Material surveyed belongs to the humanities, 


ceptional collections. $10.00 


CUENTOS ESPANOLES DE COLORADO Y PE 
NUEVO MEJICO 
~ Juan B. Rael 


rado.and northern New Mexico, Transcribed in. the original New Mexican 
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